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Condition and Prospects ef Liberia. 


Tue remarkable success of the 
Republic of Liberia awakens the in- 
dignation of its opponents: every 
evil incident thit occurs among its 
people; every case of mortality or 
misfortune among emigrants; every 
disturbance among the natives, or 
failure of crops through such dis- 
turbances, or from cuases to which 
all new settlements on the borders 


of uncivilized ccuntries are liable; 


are repoited, and frequently exag- 


gerated, im terms expressive at 
least of the apparent gratification of 
their authors.—For what men wish 
to believe, they are tempted to seek 
for plausible if not sufficient reasons ; 
and we are compelled to think that 
those who deny to the African race, 


under all possible circumstances, a 


capacity for such improvement as js | 


required for freedom and sell-gov- 


ernment, hear with pain of the pro-| 
gress of Liberia, and would experi- | 
ence no deep regret at its failure, | 
interpreting such calamity as evi- | 


dence of the soundness of their 
opinions. But if their expectations 


and predictions, ofien repeated, of 
19 


evil, against Liberia, fail becavse of 
the Divine mercies, it might be well 
for them to remember the question 
put by God himself to the disappoin- 


' ted Jonah—* Doest thou well to be 


angry?” 

The Charleston Courier notices a 
paragraph in a New York paper 
representing that the people of Li- 
beria are suffering severely from 
want of provisions, and “ imagines” 
that a failure of the rice crop is less 
the cause “than a want of industry 
among the emigrants from the United 
States.” The editor concludes that 
the failure of “ this miserable scheme 
of emancipation is not very far 


away,” and that when it “shall be 


_esiablished before the eyes of the 


world,” ‘“‘one more advance will 
have been made towards the time 
when not the North, but the South 
itself, will be awake to the mighty 
trust given into her keeping, in the 
institution of African slavery.”’ Until 
the end of the colony [the writer 
may have forgotten that Liberia is 


| an independent Republic} he ex- 
pects us to hear of * weak-minded 
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old people” giving their slaves lib- |) 
erty afier the example of Mrs. H. H. | 
Cvulter, of Stafford Co., Virginia, | 
whose emancipation of ninety-two 
of her servants had just been an- 
nounced in the Richmond Dispatch. 
Such acts he takes occasion utterly 
to condemn, and considers that 
“ Virginia owes it to herself and the 
form of suciety which she has adopt- 
ed in common with the South, to | 
see that as few as possible of occur- 
rences like the above take place 
within her borders.” In some other 
papers we find commenis hardly less 
gloomy, on the same text—* The | 
Famine in Liberia.” 

We are then bound, as well as 
happy to state, that letters of most 
recent dates, from the highest 
sources in Liberia to the American 
Colonization Society, speak of a 
scarcity of breadstuffs, but of no 
general famine; that in some letters 
the subject is not mentioned, in 
others but lightly and incidentally, 
which would be unaccountable were 
the evil of want wide-spread and 
extreme. Such distress there is, or 
has been in certain quarters, as to 
render proper an earnest appeal to 
the friends of Liberia for the means 
of relief. The causes of this defi- 
ciency of provisions are stated by 
the Rev. Dr. Pinney, of the New 
York Colonization Society, and Dr. 
James Hall, of Baltimore, both of 
whom have recently visited that Re- | 
public; Dr. Hall having returned | 
the last spring :— i 





[October, 








The war in Sinou County, during 
the autumn of 1856, in the opening 
of which four farming settlements 
were attacked and plundered by 
savage foes, the homes of eighty- 
nine families reduced to ashes and 
nearly one thousand persons thrown 
upon public charity; the withdrawal 
of large bodies of men from other 
farming districts, for several months 
to be employed in war, and the 
consequent neglect by them and 
their enemies of agriculture; the 
outbreak—even before the arrival of 
some means of relief sent to Sinou 
in November of that year by the 


| New York Society, ($225 of which 


was contributed by the colored 
Baptists of Augusta, Geo.)—of the 
war at Cape Pulmas, attended by a 
heavy loss of property and life, and 
to arrest which, aid in men and 
means was sought and obtained 
from Liberia at great expense both 
to the people and government of 
that Republic; the disturbance and 
cerangements by this war, both of 
the native and civilized population, 
in their planting and culture of rice, 
corn, potatoes, and various vege~- 
tables, upon which they rely mainly 
for food, —these doubtless are among 


the principal causes of the present 


distress. 
We should add, in the words of 


Dr. Hall, “the great staple of food 
| in tropical Africa is rice, and this is 


mainly produced by the natives and 
usually sold at the low rate of fifty 
cents and one dollar per bushel, 
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payable in trade goods. The colo-{|severe, the people are not over- 
nists or emigrants from this country, || whelmed by misery, we introduce 
therefore, generally depend upon | an extract from an account of the 


the natives for their supply, as they ! visit of President Benson to that 
can earn more in traffic or mechani- place, forwarded by the last convey- 
cal labor, at $2 and $1.50 per day, | ance, from the Rev. H. B. Stewart, 
than they can in producing rice or | dated Greenville, May 23d, 1857: 

any breadstuff, wherein their labor | ‘In my last, | intimated that his Ex- 
is worth no more than that of a cellency President Benson was then at the 
County of Maryland, and would on bis 
return visit the citizens of Greenville. On 
the 11th instant he arrived in the Goverh- 


native husbandman who can be hired | 
at $4 or $5 per month. The present 














famine is owing to the small rice 
crops of the p»st and present year, 
and this partially caused by scarcity 
of rain and other natural causes, un- 
favorable to the growth of this article, 
and partly by the increased demand 
for palm oil. Foreigners and Libe- 
rians have been able to offer such 
high prices for that article as to in- 
duce the natives materially to lessen 
and even abandon their farms and 
devote themselves to its acquisition.” 


The fact as stated by Dr. Pinney, | 
and repeatedly reported to the So- | 


ciety, of increased crops of rice and 
other vegetables at Sinou, during 
the last year, and the fact that since 
this report of famine the new rice 
crop has been gathered in; with an- 
other, that a great variety of vege- 
tables are cultivated easily at all 
seasons, gives reason to believe that 
the pressure of want is before this 
relieved. Such we believe to be a 
fair statement of this case. But in 
evidence that even Sinou, where 


ment Schooner Lark, Captain R. Cooper, 
/and took lodgings at the mansion of the 
| Hon. Edward Morris, General Superin- 
tendent, where a number of his friends 
‘tendered their congratulations. Such a 
| shaking of hands had not before been seen 
|| ameng our citizens, nor ever had they 
|| before the oppertunity to show their dis- 
| position to do honor to the Chief Execu- 
| tive of the country. Every heart seemed 
H lighted up with joy; from both sexes and 
‘every age the inquiry was heard, is the 
President come?—not excepting the na- 
| tives. All were eager to render respect to 
i him who had been with us in our greatest 


|| difficulties, who is still our President, and 
will be so for the next two years. Presi- 
|dent Benson is a stern adherent to our 
‘constitution, adopted in 1847; this is evi- 
| dent from all his acts. 
| «To show the gratitude of the people 
| for the past and hope for the future, party 
| upon party were given to honor him. On 
the 18th a pic-nic was got up by a number 
‘ of ladies, who marched with a full band 
| of masic, and flowers in their hands, from 
the house of Mrs. R. D. Watts up John- 
| ston street, bearing an arch of garlands 
|| of flowers, having in the centre four stars 
i representing the four counties of the Re- 
| public, and in front, covering him, the 





this affliction of want must have || motto, ‘Gop siess tHe Presipent,’—to 


been (if at any place in the Republic yf his lodgings, when Mrs. J. L. Brown 
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briefly but eloquently informed him that 
The 


company then proceeded up Mississippi 


they were ready to escort him. 


street to the residence of the Hon. J. L. 
Brown, and near the door the whole pro- 
cession halted, and Mrs. M.L. Delamotte, 
in a speech of much taste, welcomed the 
distinguished guest; and after a brief pause 
an ode was sung in the centre of the parlor, 
and a salute of four guns, denoting the 
four counties of the Republic, fired in the 


The Fresident then and 


vicinity. rose 
addressed the company with great elo- 
quence for fifteen or twenty minutes, being 
The 


party were then invited to the north end 


interrupted by applauses. whole 
of the dwelling, into a long vestibule, 
where the first thing that met our eyes 
was a large long table, neatly dressed with 
every thing that the eyes and heart could 
desire, and that could be got on the table: 
all the various luxuries of life, ham, fow!s 
dressed in every prepared state, pound 
cakes, &c., and all the other little dainties 
peculiarly suited to the sex, and got up on 
the shortest notice.”’ 

Mr. Stewart further mentions the 
blessing invoked upon the feast, the 
complimentary speeches to the Pre- 
sident and his pertinent replies, and 
that after much agreeable conversa- 
tion, until late in the evening, he 
was escorted back the way he came, 
with music, to his lodgings, “ shortly 
after to attend another party of like 


splendor at the house of Mr. John 


Barlon, where he was nobly enter- 
tained, to a very late hour of the 
night; and thus laden with honors, 
at six the next morning he embarked 
for Monrovia.” 

From Clay-Ashland, under date 
of the 21st of May, a very intelligent 


and worthy citizen, Rev. Wm. C.. 
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Burke, well known to us and for- 
merly of this Distriet, among other 
things writes : 

** The Rev. Mr. Seys is getting on finely 
at Careysburgh. The emigrants, from 
all that I can learn, have hardly been sick 
atall. I sincerely hope that the Society 
may be able to continue that settlement, 
settlements still more in the 


other 
interior; as emigrants from the high lands 
of America will always do better back 
from the sea-board;—and besides there are 
many other advantages which may be had 
by going back in the country. This is a 
rich country; but we know but litte about 
its wealth, as we have been sitting down 
on or near the beach ever since we have 
been in the country. Ip our little town 
we have quite a drove of long-horned 
We 
have also some very fine sheep. The 
sheep, I think, in this country are quite 


cattle from the interior, (fine size.) 


as large as those of America. 


‘**Times have been unusually hard 


throughout the whole of Liberia. In con- 
sequence of the late wars with the natives 
and the fuilure of the rice cron for the last 
two years, rice cannot be bought for $1.50 
nor $2 per kroo; flour cannot be had at 
$15 per barrel. If we were not living in 
such a glorious country as this we should 
But who can 
starve where the palm tree grows! yielding 


all perish from hunger. 


wine, oil, cabbage, turnip, and many 


other useful things. J think the present 
hard times will prove a blessing at last. 
It will teach us a valuable Jesson—that is 
to cultivate the soil, and to provide for 
ourselves, instead of depending upon the 
natives for our breadstuff. The Lord 
knows how to afllict us for our present 


and eternal good.”” 

We agree with the Charleston 
Courier in his concern that the 
“South should be awake tothe 
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migaty trust which is given into her 
keeping, in the institution of African 
slavery.”’ But we cannot see how 
the extinction of the highest hopes 
ofthe African race, as involved in 
the growth and permanency of the 
Liberian Republic, would be adapted 
to increase a sense of the value and 
moral responsibility involved in this 
trust. If to demonstrate the ability 
of the African race, in Africa, and 
onder favorable cizcumstances, for 
self-government, be to put to sleep 
a sense of duty towards any class 
of that people with us; or if the 
utter failure of ali hope of such de- 
monstration tend to awaken such 
sense, we can see how the overthrow 
of Liberia might effect that result. 
But we expect no such calamity. 
This Republic is the child of Provi- 
dence. An eye that never slumbers 
watches over it, and it rests secure 
in the hand of the Almighty. 

In our opinion, Liberia was never, 
on the whole, in a more safe and 
promising condition than at present. 
Her republican constitution works 
well. Her President is a man dis- 
tinguished for talents and virtues, 
and eminently devoted to the inte- 


His 


citizens have conducted themselves 


rests of his country and race. 


through several wars with the native 
barbarians with unbroken courage 
They have 
won for themselves and their native 


By the 


and complete success. 


allies a profound peace. 
voluntary annexation of the Mary- 
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land Colony at Cape Palmas, they 
have acquired territory, numbers 
and strength. The new settlements 


of Robertsport, at Grand Cape 
Mount, and Careysburgh, on the 
high lands of the interior, are rep- 
resented as exceedingly favorable to 
agriculture, commerce and health, 
By treaties with several of the great- 
est nations her character is made 
known, and she is strengthened in 
The 


cause of education is receiving new 


her interests and position. 
attention and support, and during 
the last year measures have been 
adopted tor the establishment and 
endowment of acollege. Commerce 
and 
in the 


interior are seeking access by newly 


is rapiily on the increase, 


tribes from some distance 


opened avenues to the coast, bring- 


ing with them the products of their 
countries, to exchange them for the 
goods end manufactures of civilized 
uations. By this commerce the 
people of Liberia not only enlarge 
their knowledge of Africa, and 
spread the influences of civilization 
by communion with her inhabitants, 
but hold intercourse with the nations 
of Europe and win regard from the 
civilized world. Her noble efforts 
against the slave trade are appre- 
ciated, and the officers of the naval 
squadrons on that coast, so righte- 
ously armed and moved for its sup- 
pression, share in the good offices 
of her government and citizens, and 


-are cheered onward in their great 
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work for humanity. It is well said | 
by an able and truly christian writer, | 
that ‘there is a providence of indi- | 
There is also a providence 


: } 
It is not}, 


viduals 
of states and empires. 


easy to tread among the ruins of | 


buried or prostrate nations without | 
Jearning a moral lesson. And the 
more we know of the mighty power 
of right and wrong—whether by the | 
rewards or the sorrows which they | 


bring—the more we know of God, | 
and the greater confidence we have | 
in Him.” 
The great and good men who) 
founded the American Colonization 
Society, listened to the voice of} 
history, and believed in that divine 
revelation which announces the ori- 
ginal unity of the human race. They | 
were familiar with the memorable 
words of Paul to the men of Athens 
illustrious for their genius, elo-' 
quence, art and refinement, that 
“God had made of one blood all) 
nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times. before appointed 
and the bounds of their habitation, 
that they should seek after Him, if | 
haply they might feel after Him and | 
find Him though He be not far from || 


1} 
i 


every one of us.” If, in addition to | 
this tie of consanguinity by which } 
all men are bound, these learned || 
Athenians, conscious of an intel- | 
lectual advancement far beyond all | 


surrounding nations, were taught by | 


this inspired Apostle to recognize | 


that idolatry must debase, because 
formed to know and worship the 
Infinite Father of spirits, they were 
left no longer ignorant of the capa- 
city and dignity of human nature or 
the grandeur of its destiny. And 
what says history, but that men ig- 
norant of letters, philosophy and 


| divine revelation—rude, savage men, 


roaming over the desert or buried in 
the caves and shadows of primeval 
forests—men wild and fierce as the 
beasts they pursue or the thorny 


| wildernesses in which they find 


them, have been gathered juto chris- 
tian communities, elevated and en- 
nobled by arts, laws, government 
and Christianity. Thus antiquity 
(according to Lord Bacon) inter- 
preted the miracles of the Harp of 
Orpheus, by the soft tones of which 
the birds and beasts, the stones and 
trees, charmed and subdued, were 
drawn in mute subjection and stood 
around as in a theatre, tu signify the 
changes wronght in barbarous men 
when gently drawn from the customs 
of savage life to learn the lessons 
and the habits of civilization. And 
in every age, but more especially 
this, has it been made clear that 
there is a unity among men in all the 
high faculties of our nature, and that 
tribes and communities of barbarians 
may be raised even from the worst 
condition, to cherish the spirit and 
the hopes and be adorned by the 
honors of the christian life. 


in MaN the offspring of God, a being | No disciple of Christ should allow 
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success or failure, in a particular 
instance, to disturb essentially his 
philanthropic efforts, or shake his 
confidence in the immortal dignity 
of human nature. One soul of man 
is greaterthan the material universe, 


and must witness and survive all its | 


changes. 

True, the improvement of individ- 
uals, and growth of communities in 
knowledge, civilization and religion, 
is gradual—* first the blade, then 
the ear, afterward the full corn in 


the ear.”’ But this improvement 


often exists when little observed, || 


and is more aided by heavenly in- 
fluences than human culture. 


Surely the duty of the people of | 


this country to Africa is indicated 
by that Providence which has per- 


mitted so many of her children to | 
be brought to our shores, not solely | 


for our benefit, but theirs, that they 
might be traimed and disciplined 
and guided in the great work of duty 
to themselves, the land from which 
they came, and its uncivilized mil- 
lions. To bring these millions to a 
seuse of their spiritual condition, to 
show them their miseries and the 
means for their relief; to lead them 
to know, worship and obey God, to 


unite them in the bonds of civil 


| and poetry, on earth and im heaven. 
| Let the friends of Africa then move 
onward calmly and firmly ia ther 
great enterprize, undiscouraged, un- 
doubting, in the light from Heaven 
/and the Divine promise. 

‘fT am,”’ says Dr. Upham, in his letters 
from Europe, Kgypt, and Palestine, ** one 
of those who are willing to testify, that 
man in his central nature is the same every 
where:—in his joys, his griefs, his hopes, 

| his affections, he is one. He may differ 
‘in his location, his history, his modes of 
thought, the form of government under 
which he lives, his language, his multiplied 
associations. But his heart, which em- 
| bodies the secret of universal alliance, is 
He has learned the folly of separa- 
|tion. He sighs for unity. 

«« This is the world’s hope. And I will 
add, that it is this that points to the world’s 
| great duty. And that duty is to recognize 
more and more the idea of central unity; 


|} one, 


} and to believe in and to aim at that unity 
| continually, under the name and form of 
universal brotherhood, as the great object, 
| and the glorious result of christian civili- 
| zation. 
|| The fact that I and my brother man are 
| born in different countries, that we speak 
| different languages, that we live under 
different governments,—although these 
| things are undoubtedly of the nature of 
| dividing elements and tendencies,—cannot 
have the effect essentially to separate us 
while the cords of the heart are united 
together. To this union—not so much of 
| the intellect as of the affections—all things 


society, and to rear the fabrics of | tend. Warandali contention have become 


just and good goverument, to stand 
up before the world in the character 
of civilized and christian nations, is 


|| obsolete ideas. I do not say that they have 
| become obsolete in practice. But I will 
|| venture to say, that in the estimation of 
reflecting and enlightened minds, and con- 


a work for this country and this age, | sidered as the means of effectual protection 
to be* forever celebrated in history | and of real and permanent good, they are 
ul 
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rapidly becoming obsolete as ideas or 
truths. The world, (and by the world 1 
mean particularly the great masses of men 
who have at last awakened to wider and 
clearer perceptions,) is beginning to dis- 
cover, that amid multiplied differences 
there is a common centre; that the differ- 
ences among men are incidental and tem- 
porary, and that the central element is 
essential and eternal. The light of Christ 
in the soul has revealed it as a matter of 
speculative truth to them; and Christ’s 
biceding and mediating heart will make 
it good, as a matter of practical and posi- 


tive realization. Through the clouds and 


Voyage to Liberia. 
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smoke of the world’s long contest the 
harmonial sky is dawning. 1 have been 
at Trafalgar, and have seen the ocean 
wave that was reddened by the dying 
blood of Nelson; I saw the lifeless dust of 
Wellington carried to its grave; | have 
stood at the tomb of Napoleoa.—The day 
of warriors is over; and I hear once more 
from the heichts of Bethlehem the voice 
too long disregarded, (the voice uttered in 
numbers because it is the harmony of the 
universe, and uttered by angels because it 
is the announcement of angelic life,) which 
proclaims good will to men and heavenly 


yeace on earth. *’ 
[ 


{Continued from poge 274.) 
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BY DR. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 

* Can these dry bones live?” 
the prophet, when contemplating 
the valley ofdesolation. ‘* Can these 
said Louts Phillipe, 


sal 


dry boues live?” 
as the remains of the tirst Napoleon, 
like the Grecian Horse, entered the 
walls of Paris: and, “ ce: 
dry bones live 1 
as he sees a ship load of “ Emigrants 
to Liberia.’’ 

Can it be possible, says he, that a 
race, whose Aumanity even is ques- 
tioned— but a few 
moved from the grossest barbarism, 
and those tow passed in a servitude 
the most degradiug—can ever, of 
themselves, exist as an independent 
nation Or maintain a civilized gov- 
ernment; or can they, in any way 
exercise a beneficial mfluence upon 


these 
skeptic, 


says the 


yeberations re- 


a continent of barbartans ? 

Doubts like these are vot dimin- 
ished by # personal inspection of a 
cargo of emigrants, especially when 
getting on ship-board or but a few 
days at sea; appearances ure cer- 
tainly very much against them. The 
majority of them are manumitted 


JAMES 


HALL. 

slaves, or the nominally free, who 
yet have been connected with slaves, 
yreen from the fields, their manners 
a mixture of the boorsh and servile, 
their either ‘he coarsest 
materials, made up without regard 
io fashion or fit, or the cast-off, well 
worn fiuery of their masters and 
jute rally “wi hb old shoes 
and clouted on their feet;” to whom, 
with few exceptions, the itea of 
is eutirely unknown; 
their baggage and bedding more 


dress of 


mistresses: 


lennliness 
litted to throw into the dock than 
to stow into the ship’s hold; and 
added to all this, a perfect helpless. 
ness of manner, apparently an entire 
inability 10 take care of themselves 
or their poor effects, partly arising 
trom a habit ef always acting under 
special control and dictation, and 
partly from the circumstances in 
which they find them-elves, not un- 
like ‘a Cat im a strange garret,’’ 
Such was the general appearance of 
the emngrants on board our ship. 
Alier being a few days at sea, 
| geting over the effects of the ship’s 
‘motion, clearing up and putting 
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things to rights, individuals began 
to develope themselves, names came 
into requisition and use, the head- 
men of the different messes began 
to loom up and exercise authority 
yn their office; the more active and 
intelligent began to show what was 
in them, and society graduaily be- 
came organized. Having had oc- 
casion to prescribe for many during 
sea-sickness and subsequent ail- 
ments, we soon became acquainted 
with most of the people on board, 
and found them about on a par with 
those of the expeditions we had be- 
fore accompanied. It was not hard 
to imagine that from among the 
young men and boys sporting on 
deck, perched on the rail or spars, 
or conning over some old dog-eared 
book, a future President of the Re- 
public might arise. The boy, Ste- 
phen A. Benson, on board the old 
brig Strong, probably evinced no 
more talent or intelligence than 
several we could have selected from 
our ship’s deck, and possibly, in at- 
tending to our professional duties, 
we more than once shoved aside the 
young man that may match the yet 
unmatched Roberts. From such as 
these came those. But to leave spec- 
ulation: we found our two hundred 
and fifteen emigrants to be, as be- 
fore remarked, a pretty fair average 
lot, nO One possessing any remark- 
able claims to distinction. The 
greater part consisied of two fami- 
lives Of manumitted slaves, one from 
Virginia, the other from Georgia,— 
one by will, the other by deed; both, 


we believe, paying the expenses of 


transportation and support during 
acclimation. The aggregate value 
thas donated amounted to about 
$200,000, ata rough estimate. The 
character of these two families was 
very dissimilar, made so, of course, 
by their peculiar training;—but 
whether each was a fair sample or 
type of the slaves in the two states, 


or whether their former owners hap- 
pened to be of very different classes, 
we are unable to say; we are rather 
inclined to think, however, that 
these families nearly represent, in 
character, the slaves in those two 
states. Those from Virginia seem- 
ed to have been much better bred 
and more cared for; most, of a 
suitable age, were married, and all 
the children seemed to be legitimate, 
if there is any degttimacy m such 
matters ;—they were all well clad, 
and comparatively of cleanly habits; 
most of them were moral and reli- 
gious people. The family from 
Georgia, on the ,other hand, were 
poorly clad, badly provided for, and 
of loose and dirty habits; most of 
the girls or single women had chil- 
dren, and seemed to think it no 
cause of disgrace or reproach. Yet 
they seemed to be friendly and kind 
towards each other: the men were 
very industrious, energetic and well 
calculated to get along. They all 
spoke with great respect ef their 
master as one of the kindest and 
bestofmen. We had also on board 
a family or two from Kentucky, ap- 
parently a thrifty, hardy set. Two 
young men of promise from Ten- 
uessee, and some half dozen females 
from Massachusetts, of good char- 
acier and considerable educa tion,— 
not exactly fitted from habits and 
associalion io take a steerage pas- 
sage with the commen run of manu- 
mitied slaves. We had also another 
family from Virginia, of rather an 
anomalous character, consisting of 
a white man, his colored wife and 
several children. Before leaving 
Baltimore we remonstrated with 
him about taking the voyage, rep- 
resenting to hun that all were color- 
ed people. in Liberia; that, as a 
white man, he could not be entitled 
to the privilege of citizenship, thut 
he would be no more respecied by 
the Liberians than he would be by 
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the whites here. But it all made |! 
no difference with his determination; |, 
he said he had lost caste by his | 
marriage, was much attached to his | 
wife and child, and was willing to | 
share their future. He proved to be |, 
one of the kindest husbands on 
board, always caring for his wife | 
and her children—it appearing that | 
only one of them was his, the others 
belonged to other white fathers, two 
at least. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE ON SHIPBOARD. 


Life at sea is so Mouotonous, that | 
it would be an extremely unprofit- | 
able business, all «round, to attempt | 
making daily or even weekly entries | 
of events, especially as few events | 
occur to be chronicled. One day | 
answers for many. The ordinary | 
sea-day commences at 12 o'clock | 
noon, when all hands fore and aft, | 
i.e. in cabin and forecastle, get | 
dinner. The crew are divided into | 
two watches, called larboard and | 
starboard watches, which alternate | 
in performing ordinary ship duties. | 
One watch is under charge of the | 
first, the other of the second mate, | 
when there are two mates only on} 
board. After dinner, all hands are | 








not excepting the cook and steward, 
and are kept on deck till the captain 
or officer considers one watch able 
to take care of the ship. The man 
at the wheel, or steersman, is 
changed every half-watch, or two 


/hours, during the twenty-four, and 


is, at times, the only man in active 
duty on board. But a sailor, in a 
well-regulated ship, never has a 
leisure hour in his deck watch in 
the day time. The pulling and 
hauling, making, taking in and 
trimming sails, is but a small part of 
his duty; every part of a ship, from 
her deck upwards, is chafing and 
straining every moment at sea, in 
rain or shine, gale or calm, and con- 
stantly requires care, attention and 
labor. Probably no good, experi- 
enced shipmaster, at any one time, 
during his longest voyage, was ever 
at a loss for a moment to find work 
for his crew. At night the only 
business of the watch on deck is to 
steer the vessel, keep a good look- 
out abead, and be ready to make, 
shorten, or trim sail. This is the 
regular routine for the officers and 
crew in ordinary merchant vessels. 

In our ship a different organiza- 
tion was necessary for the emigzants; 











ordered to turn to, under charge of | not, however, interfering in any de- 
one of the officers, and labor till 6 gree with that of the ship’s company. 
o'clock, the regular supper hoor. | The emigrants had but two meals a 





Then commences the alternate | 
watches; from 6 till 8 is called the | 
dog-wateh, during which half the | 
crew have liberty to go below and | 
sleep if they please; at 8 the next! 
watch is called, and the other officer | 
takes charge of the deck til 12, | 
midnight; another change at 4, and 

again at 8 in the morning, when all | 
hands are called to breakfast: then | 
one watch goes below till dinner; — | 
so that the whole crew-is not on | 
deck, in good weather, except from | 
12 M.10 6 P. M. In times of em- | 
ergency, however, of gales of wird, | 
or any disaster, all hands are called, | 


day—breakfast between 9 and 10, 
dinner between 4 and 5 o’clock. 
The whole number was divided into 
messes of twelve or fifteen, each 
having a headman or captain of 
their own choosing. A_ certain 
quantity of provisions and water 
was served out to the captain of 
each mess daily, and by him messed 
out to his party after or before cook- 
ing, as the case required. 

All hands were called upon to 
turn out at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to wash, clean up and make 
ready for prayers and breakfast; at 
7, prayers between decks; at 8 
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o’clock the cook’s bell rang for|jallow us to carry the topgallant 
baking, when the cooks of the dif-||sails; the wind was just as we 
ferent messes marched up with their || would have it, on our quarter, al- 
pans of dough to the big oven, in || lowing every sail to draw ; we car- 
which near two hundred pounds of ined this wind, as seamen’s phrase 
corn bread were baked daily, during | is, OF more properly it carried us, 
the entire passage out. At 9} or \ for seven days, sometimes breezing 
10, breakfast was served out and | up more strongly, and again lulling; 








despatched with very little cere- | 


mony. Then came some schooling | 
of the children by the most intelli- | 
gent; some reading, sewing, mend- | 
ing, much idling and more gossip- | 
ing. At 4 they received their din- | 
ner, served out to the heads of the | 
different messes in kids or pans, as | 
was their breakfast. From dinner | 
“till dark there was much romping, | 
fun and frolic among the chilares| 
which the old ones enjoyed in about | 
an equal degree—the cabin passen- | 
gers often coming forward to see 
them “dance juber.” After dark, | 
or in the moonlight, an hour and | 
sometimes more was spent in sing- | 
ing hymns, &e., on deck, and finally | 
prayers below at 8, and a general 
turning-in at9o 'elock. Some few, 


during which time we run 1500 
nautical miles—the best day, the 
second one out, 303 miles—a day’s 
work only surpassed by some of the 
immense California clipper ships. 
We had the pleasure one day of a 
race with a very large English ship, 
jeither an East India or Australia 
packet. We first descried her early 
in the morning, about two points 
afore the beam, on our weather bow, 
| Some ten miles distant, apparently 
| steering one or two points off our 
| course, which, if we sailed equally 
well, would in time bring her across 
our bows or nearly in contact with 
\us. We took her exact bearings by 
hee and watched her with no 





little interest; she was apparently a 
real clipper, very long and straight, 


however, could not leave the fair | | having litle sheer in her hull or 
moon. to herself and the sea, till | steeve of bowsprit, for an English 
some hours later; but they were |ship. She gave evidence, too, of 
generally very quiet, disturbing no-' being very full manned ; for a squall 
body, probably “in other’s arms coming up, she tovk in her main 
breathing out the tender tale.” As sky-sail and three royals at once, 
the mate’s log says, “so ends this } and again set them simultaneously, 
twenty-four hours,’’—a pretty fair) the whole time, squall and all, not 
sample of every twenty-four hours | | exceeding half an hour. Ina the 
of the passage out. | course of an hour, we were satisfied 
that we were slightly gaining on 

| her: no doubt her master came to 

We have said before, that on the same conclusion, and attributing 
leaving Cape Henry the ship had li it to our being rather more on the 
proved herself to possess many de- | | wind, hauled up one or two points, 
sirable qualities, in an eminent de- | making our courses parallel. The 
gree. Her capacity as a sea-boat | | trial was now a fair one, and no 
only remained to be tested; still we | doubt all on board of both vessels 
are not loth to record additional | were not a little interested in the 
evidence of her good sailing, as we || result—certainly we were, down to 
goalong. We left Cape enry on | the smallest urchin that could climb 


THE VOYAGE AND THE SHIP. 


But the con- 


the 8th with a stiff, topgallant 
breeze—that is, a breeze that would 





to the top of the rail. 
test was not long doubiful; we 
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gained upon her very sensibly, and 
by 12 o'clock had her abeam, even 
ranging ahead ofher. The English- 
man gave it up, bore away on his 
old course and passed under our 
lee. 

With the first seven days our good 
wind ceased, and for eighteen con- 
secutive days the wind was dead 
ahead, yea worse than a steady head 
wind,—uit veered and hauled as we 
tacked, heading us off on every 
tack, seemingly op purpose to annoy 
us. Most of the time, also, it blew 
a stiff gale, forcing us to lie to, sev- 
eral days. We now had an oppor- 
tunity of fully testing every quality 
of the ship. While lying to, in a 
good stout gale, with a heavy sea 
running, she was perfectly easy and 
quiet, giving no indications to pas- 
sengers, in the cabin or between 
decks, of the fury of the elements 
without. During the greatest se- 
verity of the gale, while lying to, or 
when under-way, with close-reefed 
topsails, jam on a head-beating sea, 
her motion was so easy and decks 
so-dry that some of the female emi- 
grants were constantly on deck, 
and during all this time, too, the 
hawse the holes forward 
through which the chain passes 
when on soundings or in port, were 
constautly left open; in fact she 
shipped but one sea the entire voy- 
age, and that was while lying in the 


holes, 


trough of the sea, running tree as 


an experiment, to see what she 
would do. It was not a little grati- 
fying to ascertain at last that in all 
points the Mary Caroline Stevens 
fully answers, yea, exceeds, the ex- 
pectations of all interested in her, 
und therefore, on this head, we will 
say no more. 

We have complained that for days, 
and even weeks, we had a succes- 
sion of head winds. It may be said, 


that this was no great matter, just | 
/with ali African voyagers, at this 


what people must always expect at 


| sea. 


True, it is so, and in ordinary 
cases, or with common merchant 
vessels, on common voyages, an 
occasional head wind is not unex- 
pected, at worst the voyage is mere- 
ly protracted for a longer or shoiter 
term, wearing a little upon the pa- 
tience of the master and purse of 
theowner. But with 215 emigrants, 
devastating your stores and water, 
the case is quite different. The 
character of the voyage, too, so far 
as the navigation is concerned, 
served much to increase our anxiety. 
In European voyages, in high latu- 
tudes and with variable winds, one 
can beat or take long stretches in 
either direction, certainly with im-* 
punity if not with success, by get- 
ting into a more favorable vein of 
wind. But in a voyage to the west 
coast of Africa the case is different. 
The variable winds extend svuth 


only about 30°, then for three or 


four degrees comes the belt of calms 
and light airs, commonly called the 
horse datitudes, from the fact, that in 
shipping horses and mules to the 
West Indies from the United States 
vessels are often detained in this 
latitudional region till their water or 
provisions are expended, and then 
the poor animals have to swim for 
it. South of this is the region of 
the N. E. trade winds. Our course 
irom the Chesapeake, for a distance 
of 2,500 miles, at least, was due 
east, meeting with an east wind as 
we did, we, of necessity, tacked to 
the north, making but litle easting, 
and so continued till we peared the 
Western Islands. Finally, after sun- 
dry tacks for days, crossing our own 
track once or twice, we stood off 
S. 5. E. or S. by E., till we verged 
upon the southern border of the 
variables, the wind still holding on 
E.and E.S.E. Our port lay about 
S. E., the Cape de Verd Islands 
about ia a line with it. Itis a rule 
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season, not to fall to the leeward of 
these Islands. Two Colonization 
vessels have done so: and one had 
to bear away for the West Indies for 
supplies, aud the other finally fetch- 
ed the Cape de Verds, after thirty 
days beating up, out of water and 
provisions. With the wind we had, 
it would have been quite impossible 
to have made the Islands ; tne ques- 
tion then should we stand 
north again, with a view of making 
easting, which we had so ineffectu- 
ally tried the past two weeks, or 
should we run the risk of crossing 
the trades in that longitude, with 
the hope that they would haul more 
northerly. Nearly thirty days of our 


was, 


passage were already expended ; if 


we steered north again, we should 
certainly prolong it materially, but 
at the same time run less risk. 
Should we head off south, or on the 
southern tack, as close as we could 
lie to the wind, it might favor us, 
and we yet be able to make our 
passage in forty or forty-five days; 
or it might hold on as at present 
and jeave us in the calm latitudes, 
south of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
where vessels lie in the doldrums 
for weeks, almost realizing the 
horrors of the ancient muariner’s tale. 
Our position was most painfully re- 
sponsible and perplexing. We over- 
hauled all our charts and sailing di- 
rections, again and again—Maury’s 
wind and current chart in particular: 
—we being an old African voyager, 
the captain very kindly took counsel! 
with us. Finally, we decided to 
stand on, do the best we could, and 
“trust toluck.” Halfour quantum 
of water was still on hand, and pro- 
visions in plenty; so we put all 
hands on a half allowance of water, 
making ready for a sixty days ex- 
tension of our voyage, let worst 
cometoworst. On we stpod, making 
little better than a S. by E. true 
course. The wind gradually in- 


creased and became more flawy and 
unsteady, obliging us to take in sail 
half a dozen times during the night, 
but we carried on all we could, so 
as to make ‘ess leeway. We were 
far from deciding whether we were 
in the regular trade winds or not— 
they seldom extend so far north, or 
are so unsteady as we found (gem; 
but as we continued our course, 
getting into latitudes below 30°, we 
concluded the wind must be the 
tredes, stretching more northerly, in 
the absence of norh-westers, and 
rendered squally from that cause. 
We soon found we should fall to 
the leeward of the Cape de Verds, 
yet still hoped the wind would haul 
in time to let us run in for the cvast. 
Near the latitude of the Islands we 
met with an accident of a very 
troublesome, though not of a serious 
nature, in the loss of our fore and 
main topgallant mast, reyal and 
main sky-sail masts. This occurred 
in one of the squalls during the first 
mate’s watch on deck. It no doubt 
could have been prevented by the 
exercise ofa little care and attention, 
—ihe probability is, he was asleep 
as the squall strack us, being in the 
habit of indulging in that luxury 
when on’his watch. Strange that 
insurance companies seldom or 
never inspect the characters of the 
captains and officers of vessels, as 
ihey do the vessels themselves ; they 
ought to do so, and keep a register 
of them, too, as they do of the ves- 
sels; for no doubt most of the 
losses at sea are caused by the in- 
efficiency or malconduct of the cap- 
tains or officers. We have lost one 
vessel, had two dismasted, and sev- 
eral injured, and in every instance 
but one the disaster was clearly at- 
tributable to the mismanagement of 
the captain or mate; and in all but 
two, to drunkenness, of one or both. 
But to return to our voyage. We 
fell to the leeward of the Cape de 
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Verds some 200 miles, and should | anxieties, for ourselves and the em- 
even then have tacked and stood to | igrants, we were able, on the fortieth 
the northward, had not the wind day out, to head well up for the 
kept gradually hauling more and || Cape St. Ann shoals, to the wind- 
more favorable, giving us strong | ward of our first port, Cape Mount, 
hopes that it would yet show itself} with the hope of being on soundings 
the good old northeast trade. It) in twenty-four hours.—{Maryland 
did so, and after all our trials and | Colonization Journal. 


® 
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A QUESTION OF RECENT HISTORY. 


Ir may not, perhaps, be known | the injunction of secrecy be removed 
to all, that in secret session of the | from the resolution submitted by Mr. 
U.S. Senate on the 29th of May, | Slidell on the 29th May, 1854, re- 
1854, the following resolution was | questing the President to signify to 
submitted: “ That in the opinion of | the Government of Great Britain the 
the Senate it is expedient, and in | wish of this Government to termi- 
conformity with the interests and | nate the eighth article of the treaty 
sound policy of the United States, | with that Government of the 9th 
that the eighth article of the treaty | Mages, 1842, relative to the em- 
between this Government and Great | ployment of a naval force for the 
Britain, of the 9th of August, 1842, | suppression of the slave trade on the 
should be abrogated ; and thatshould | coast of Africa, and from the report 
the President of the United States | submitted by Mr. Slidell from the 
concur in this opinion, he be re- | Committee on Foreign Relations on 
quested to signify to the Government | the said resolution.” The same day 
of Great Britain, in conformity with |; was ordered that the suadlition 
the eleventh article of that treaty, | 


ee Rie ot seh wage i ~<a printed for the use of the Senate. 
minate the said eighth article.” On 


Tuesday, the 13th of June, 1854, | Since the almost unanimous and 
Mr. Slidell, from the Committee on | wy decided devancistion of: ie 
Foreign Relations, submitted a re- | African slave trade, nearly two years 
port in favor of the withdrawal of | “8% by the House of Representa- 
the abrogation of the eighth article | ves, 28 connected with the entire 
of the treaty above referred to; | history of our Government, and the 
which was read and ordered to be | general cause of opinion throughout 
printed in confidence for the use of | the civilized world against this 
the Senate. In Executive Session, | traffic, we have not allowed ourselves 
Senate of the United States, June | to believe im the possibility of its 
26th, 1856, it was “Resolved, That revival But some recent move- 


} 
jand report above referred to be 
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ments, and especially in France and |} proposition was enforced (so far as 
Great Britain, indicate a necessity | they fell under our observation in 


; h f all the various reports of the Conven- 
for watchfulness on the part of a | tion at Kooxville) failed at the time 


the friends of humanity, that no con- | tg convince us that they were well 
nivance even be yielded to measures | taken, “own . the point yi ae 

-. || upon which they were predicated 
whick may lead on to such enormity | or in the conclusion to which they 
of wickedness. We are pleased pointed. With regard to the point 


therefore to place before our readers | of fact in question, the letter of Mr. 


the following article from the NVic- | Tyler is as explicit as it is authori- 
. | tative in proof that this provision of 


tional Intelligencer, and the able} ine Ashburton Treaty, thus declared 


defence of ex-President Tyler of one | to be offensive to a portion of the 


of the wisest, because most benefi- | United States, had its origin in no 


| such theory as is now invoked for 


cent, provisions of the Webster and | 


Ashburton Treaty. 


[From the National Intelligencer, Sept. 8, 1857.] 1 noxious clause, he shows that the 


Tue Virginia journals bring to us | 
the subjoined letter from ex-Presi- | 
dent Tyler, which appears to have 
been called forth by the proceedings 
of the late Southern Commercial 
Convention at Knoxville with regard | 
to the Treaty of Washington, (com- | 
monly known as the Ashburton | 
Treaty,) between the United States | 
and Great Britain. It will be re- 
membered by all our readers that) 
the members of that Convention de- | 
cided by a large majority to memo- | 
rialize Congress for the repeal of so. 
much of the aforesaid treaty as pro. | 
vides for the maintenance of a fleet | 
of eighty guns under the American | 
flag to aid in the suppression of the | 
slave trade on the African coast; | 
and it will also be recollected that 
the principal ground on which the | 
resolution to this effect was success- | 
fully urged, and on which the ap- | 
peal to Congress is to be based, was | 
found in the assumption that the | 
existence of such a compact could | 
not be otherwise regarded than as a | 
gratuitous insult and discourteous to | 
the Southern States. 


| its repeal; and, with regard to the 
| conclusion which it is hoped to 
| attain by the abrogation of the ob- 





We confess that a careful perusal { 


of all the arguments by which this jam 


action of the Convention was equal- 
ly misdirected in selecting this treaty 
stipulation as the only enactment 
which, om the theory employed to 
condemn it, was open tc complaint. 
On both of these heads the letter of 
the ex-President does, it is true, 
but recall facts which are within the 
recollection of every intelligent eiti- 
zen who was contemporary with the 
political events to which it refers, or 
who is even moderately versed in 
the parliamentary annals of the 
country. Yet, from the strange 
mutations and revolutions of popu- 
lar opinion incident to the constant 
agitation of political subjects among 
us, the landmarks of our legislative 
history seem to disappear with a 
singular rapidity, whether because 
buried in ignorance or ignored by 
prejudice we will not undertake to 
say. Perhaps the presence of both 
these disturbing causes may be 
deemed necessary to account for 
the prevalence of this remarkable 
vicissitude, which threatens to /eave 
us as a people without established 
principles or fixed conviction on 
any question either of political or 
oral science. How rapidly these 
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changes sometimes occur, and how 
momentous are the issues which 
this popular giddiness may at any 
hour precipitate on the country, can 
be inferred from the significant in- 
quiry of Mr. Tyler when he asks, 
‘Who in 1842 even dreamed that 
there would be, as early as 1857, a 
proposition seriously made to revive 
the slave trade ?”’ 

If there was any thingupon which 
the people of this country, in com- 
mon with all Christendom, might 
have been deemed unanimous a lew 
years ago, we should perhaps have 
sought its most signal example in 
their reprobation of a traffic 
nounced abhorrent not only by pos- 
itive law, but by the strongest i- 
stincts of natural justice and hu- 
manity. And, as Mr. Tyler truly 
remarks, if any portion of the Ame 
rican people more than another 
might have been instanced for their 
special zeal and unanimity in ep- 


pro- 


position to the African slave trade, 
it would have been the people of 


the South. Weare quite well aware 
that as yet but a very inconsiderable 
portion of the latter have evinced a 
restiveness on this subject, and we 
are far from believing that their real 
influence is equal to their apparent 
earnestness; but we cannot deem 
it otherwise than fortunate that the 
hardihood and precipitance of such 
developments in Southern opinion 
should be placed m so strong alight 
by one so distinguished among bis 
fellow citizens of the South as ex- 
President Tyler. A man of mark 
among his contemporaries, he sud- 
denly finds himself called, but a few 
years afier having filled the highest 
station in the country, to vindicate 
a measure of his Administration 
which he had supposed to be least 
of all open to cavil or opposition. 
What a commentary, 
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we repeat, | 


upon the instability of popular opin- | 
ion with regard to subjects the | nance of a fleet of eighty guns for 


" 
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most recent in point of history and 
the most vital in point of morality! 

How far the constituents of the 
late ‘Southern Commercial Con- 
vention’ may have been animated 
by this spirit of agitation, as restless 
as it is fruitless, we will not under- 
In addition, however, 
to the protest which the proceedings 
of that body have drawn forth from 
Mr. Tyler, we observe that very 
many of our Southern contempo- 
have felt themselves calijed 
to disclaim all art or part in its 
and this they have done 
with a freedom of criticism and a 
comprehensiveness of animadver- 
sion which, however justly bestowed, 
we deem it proper to abstain from 
imitating in our own comments on 
its proceedings. As relating in a 
measure to the same subject, and 
as a single illustration of the sounder 
public opinion which prevails at the 
South, we append to ex-President 
Tyler’s letter a few remarks which 
we find in a recent number of that 
conservative Southern journal, the 
New Orleans Bulletin. 


take to say. 


raries 


doings: 


MR. TYLER’S LETTER. 
From the Richmond Enquirer of Sept. 4. 


Messrs. Edilors:—Although I have 
observed profound silence in regard 
to all public political discussions 
since the close of my official resi- 
dence at Washington, yet it seems 
to me to be not only proper, but in 
some measure required of me to 
vindicate an act of my Administra- 
tion, for which posterity will hold 
me accountable, against a public 
attack made upon it. Such an oc- 
casion has occurred in the publish. 
ed debates of the recent Commer- 
cial Convention at Knoxville, where- 
in a member is stated to have de- 
clared the provision in the treaty of 
Washington, stipulating on the part 
of the United States for the mainte- 
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the suppression of the slave trade 
under the American flag, was an 
act of discourtesy and insult to the 
South, as a reason for its abrogation. 
The declaration thus made seems to 
have met with the countenince of 
a large majority of the Convention 
in the final vote upon the subject. 

I propose to do no more, Messrs. 
Editors, than revive with the public 
a recollection of the incidents which 
led to the incorporation of that pro. 
vision in the treaty; and, having 
done se, I shall be content to leave 
the matter to the arbitrament of the 
proper tribunal. 

I shail, however, be permitie: to 
observe that the remarks reporied 
to have fallen from members of the 
Convention, in debating the main 
subject, are so entirely variant from 
the popular sentiment enteriained 
throuzhout the S uthern States, as 
I believe, in 1842, ar to oceasion 


me no lite surprise. Who, in 1842, 
even dreamed that there would be, 
as early as 1857, a preposition se 
riously made to revive the slave 


trade? I certainly entertained no 
such idea; nor did, | am quite sure 
any one of the able and patriotic 
Statesmen who were my coustitu- 
tional advisers. I really thought, 
and often declared, that the South- 
ern States were more opposed to 
the slave trade than any other por 
ti-n of our people. They had voted 
with singular unanimity for the act 
of Congress which declared that all 
ciizens of the United States en- 
gaging in that trade should be re- 
garded, and, if convicted, punished 
as pirates. How it happens, then, 
that a provision introduced into a 
treaty to enforce a law for which the 
South had voted can be rightfully 
regarded as an insult to the South, 
1 must say passes my comprehen- 
sion. Certainly such an idea wever 
entered into my head or heart. 


My gtcipal desire, however, is | 
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‘to call the attention of the country, 
in brief, to the facts as they exi-ted 
immediately antecedent tothe treaty 
of Washington. The British Gov- 
ernment had insisted upon the right, 
in virtue of various treaties with 
other nations, to visit ships on the 

/coast of Africe, sailing under the 
American flag, for the purpose of 
asceriaining the true nationality of 
the ships. England had even ven- 
tured to put their claim into practice. 
This called forth strong remons- 
trances from Mr. Stevenson, who 
was then our minister at London, 
ond a most able argument in pam- 
phiet form appeared soon afier, from 
the pea of Gen. Cass, who was our 
minister at Paris. The conduct of 
our representatives at London and 
Paris in this particular was fully ap- 
proved by the Administra'ion, and, 
im my annual message to Congress, 
Tteok decided ground against the 
claim preferred by Great Britain, 
and made the occasion to say that 
as the United States Government 
was the first to declare the slave 
trade to be piracy, se far as the citi- 
zens of the United States were con- 
cerned, so it was fully able to en- 
force its own laws without the aid 
of Briti-h cruisers. 

Thus the two Governments te- 
mained for a time antagonized on 
the question. Great Britain urged 
that she meant no insults to the 
| American flag, but that it was ime 
possible, without a visit to the ship, 
‘to ascertain whether che belonged 
to the nation whose flag she bore, 
py had assumed that flag merely to 
deceive, thus seeking immunity un- 
|der the American flag, when the 
vessel, officers and crew, might be 
French, Portuguese, or Spanish, or 
| of some other nation, intent on the 
slave trade, whose treaty engage- 
{ments had given to Great Britain 
| the right of visitand search. Great 
Britain also urged on our Govern- 


















cence on our part in the matier, that 
if the vessel visited shoald turn out 
to be truly American, bound on a 
peaceful mercantile voyage, she 
would indemnify all loss and every 
damage sustained, as had been hon- 
orably done in all preceding cases. 
Lord Ashburton was pes-essed of 
full power to negotiate on this as on 











I reiterated my declaraion, made 
in my annual message, that the 






to enforce its own laws, and that 1] 
should see to their enforcement, 
treaty or no treaty, under the obli- 
gations of paramount duty. I[ then 
suggested, by way of discharging 
this duty on my part, that we should 
keep upon the African coast a naval 
armament sufficiently great to visi 
all ships that might hoist the United 
States flag and fall under su-picion, 
but that we could not permit an- 
other nation to do so. Upon this 
basis the stipulation in the treaty 
has, in my mind, always rested. 
Certain it is that for the afier-time 
of my service no visit, much less 
search, of au American vessel, oc- 
curred on the part of a_ British 
cruiser. What has taken place 
since I wil! not undertake to say. 

I have nothing to do with what 
the Government of this country may 
deem it proper to do in regard to 
that stipulation, but this I will ven- 
ture to say that, repeal when it 
pleases that provision of the treaty, 




























enforcement of the laws of the 
United States, as well as for the 
protection of the traffic of merchant 
vessels on that coast—a tratlic every 
yeer increasing in value, and des- 
tined in the end to be of vast mag- 
nitude—to maintain a fleet of at 
least cighty guns on the coast of 
Africa. [t might be worthy of con 
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ment, as a consideration fir quies- Convention, whether, before they 


other subjects, aud upon conference | 


United States Government was able | 


it will still find it necessary, for the | 


sidexaiiun by the next Cuumei cial j iu a false position before the world ; 
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idvise the cancelling of the provis- 


‘ion in question, and denounce it as 
jan insult to the South, they should 
jnot first repeal the law relative to 


piracy in regard to the slave trade. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Tyxer. 
August 31, 1857. 


From the N. O. Bulletin of Aug. 12. 
IMPRACTICABLE SCHEMES. 


We have before referred to the fact 
that some of our Southern exchanges 
have spoken of the so-called S uth- 
ern Conventions in a manner that 
evidentiy shows they fear there 
bodies will be the source of mis- 
chief if public opinion do not frown 
them outgof existence before they 
have time to produce it. It 1s true 
we have not hitherto, to much ex- 
tent, shared in these apprehensions. 
We have regarded them as harmless 
and useless assemblages, got up, or 
rather kept up, principally for show. 
But we are begmning to think that 
they may be productive of more 
harm than goed and will serve to 
prejudice well founded aud common 
sen-e efforts to develop the internal 
resources of the South. That they 
have not done any appreciable good 
jet we are free to confess; and 
surely, if they were capable of it, 

here has been time enough for it 
since they commenced to peripatate 
over the country. 

‘the Bayou Sara Constitutionalist, 
in referring to them, has the follow- 
ing Observations: 

** At the session of the Southern 
Convention, held at Sovannah Ga., 


valth ugh several highly praise worthy 


and important measures were dis- 
cussed, many of the members, rush- 
ing into extremes, proposed meas- 
pares which, while they were imprac- 
ucable aud unjust, placed the South 
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for, as the Southern Convention 
professes to re present the sentiments 
of the S$ uthern people, the Sourh 
is judged to a great extent by its 
actions. The principal and must 
unjust of measures to which we re- 
fer was the attempted reveval of the 
slave trade. We do not imtend to 
discus: that measure at present; 
our object is merely to show into 
what extremes well-meaning men 
tmey, under the circumstances which 
~urrounded these, be led.’ 

A nomber of other papers in this 
State, and some very able and in- 
fluentinl ones out of it, have pu: 
forth similir views in regard to thes« 
Southern Conventions; and they 
believe they have sufficient reason: 
to justily them in taking strong 
grounds againsithem They believ: 
that there are members of these 
Conventions who are only waiting 
for an opportunity, when they shal! 
think they have a majority, to bring 
forward projects of the wildest and 
most impracucable character, and 
obtain for them, if possible, the en 
dorsement of the said Conventions. 
Well, suppose they should. The 
answer hes already been given in 
the extract we have quoted from our 
Bayou Sara contemporary. Such 
Conventions profess to represent 
the Southern people; and though 
the Southern people have about as 


much voice in them as they wovla | 
have in an assemblage of Seminoles, | 
and care as little about them, yet | 
their action would go forth to the | 


country as the voice of the South, 
and the South weuld be held re- 


sponsible to a large extent for it. 
The endorsement of a visionary oF | 


suicidal scheme, therefore, by one 


of these bodies, would have a ten- , 
dency to prejudice capitalists avd | 


people of common sense and pat- 
rioli:m against measures of teal 


wtility that might afterwards be pro- 


) posed, and they might thereby be 
defeated through the odium engen- 
idered by the ridiculous or imprac- 
ticable projects of fanciful theorists 
‘and men of straw. Then these 
bodies may prejudice us politica ly. 
lndeed, their character is guest po- 
litveal, guast commercial, sociel, sec- 
tional, and upon the whole, nonde- 
script and-quixotc. We have no 
-reugth that we can afford to lose 
in this or any other way. Weneed 
li we have, and should husband 
carefully all cur resources. We are 
led to these remarks by -eemg in 
cdvance of the meeting of the Kuox- 
vile Convention an attempt made 
to commit it to the reopening of the 
slave trade! Of what possible use 
could such an atiempt be to the 
South? Does any sane man believe 
it within the range of possibilities? 
To what end, then, its agitation? 
Admit, for the sake of argument, 
and only for the sake of argument, 
the necessity of more labor to supply 
a greater amount of cotton; admit 
that Africa has laborers by the 
thousand; admit that they are in a 
state of vebased barbarism at home, 
and would be benefited and elevated 
m the scale of existence by transfer 
to our shores; admit all this, and 
any thing else you please to the 
same end, yet if the project is ulter- 
ly impossible of realization, why, 
we again ask, agitaleit? * * * 
In these remarks we leave en- 
tirely out of the question all con- 
siderations of an ethical character, 
and consider only possibilities. If 
ihe latter were away, and it became 
necessary to discuss the ethics of 
the slave trade, its advantages and 
disadvantages, we should give it a 
thurough and searching examina- 
twn. But as such an examination 
' would be, under present circum- 
’ stances, whotly useless, we of course 
shall not waste time with it. 
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A Sensible and Worthy Liberian Missionary. 


Tue following articles are from 
the Missouri Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian. From a very late number o! 
this paper we learn that Mr. Weir 
having collected about $100 in St. 
Louis towards the building of a 
church in Liberia, had left that city 
for Louisville, Ky., and that the 
Board of Missions will render him 
all the encouragement they may 
deem necessary, and that may be in 
their power. 
says the Presbyterian, ‘‘ of two dol 


“ We are in receipt,” 


Jars for this enterprize, from Rev. 
Cyrus Haynes, of lowa, which we 
We shall be 


glad to act as agent in the matter. 


shali forward soon. 


Brother Weir is not as well educa- 
ted as a missionary would need to 
be who had to labor among a more 
He can 


intelligent pecple. read 


and write, and is a tolerably good 


speaker, aud is intelligent enough 


to preach very successfully among 
that people. Wohatis done musi be 
done quickly, as the ship starts in 


November on her return voyage, and 


he has to go round by Michigan for | 


his family.” 


REV. ED. WIER——MIFSION TO AFRICA. 
Ir has not been known, perhaps, | 


bat by comparatively few Cumber- 
Jand Presbyterians, that for the last 


three years we have had a minister 
among the colo-| 


in Africa, laborin 

nists and the haslaiaee of that 
country. But such has been the 
ease. Brother Wier, whose name 
stands at the head of this article, is 
now in this city, direct from Liberia, 
on a mission to the churches and 


* 


people of the United States. in order 
10 raise means to build a Cumberland 
Presbyterian Chorch at Cape Mount 
in Liberia, Africa. Mr. Wier is a 
colored man, was raised in the State 
of Kentucky, Muhlenburg county, 
professed religion among our peo- 
ple, jomed the Cumberland Pre-by- 
terian Church, was licensed to 
preach, and ordained by the Ander- 
sou Presbytery; was manuntied by 
Rev. Green, the fuunder of the 
Greenville Female Acodemy, and 
who now resides in Madison, Wis- 
cousin, He was taken to Liberia, 
together with his family, im the 
spring of 1834, where has labored 
with good success in peoching the 
Go-pel of Christ. Mr. Wier is yet 
a young wan, traly pious, and filled 
with the missionary sphit for his 
brethren in Africa, He comes well 
recommended by the authornes of 
Litera, and has also very satisfac- 
tory testimonials of his usefulness 
and character fiom ministers and 
members of different Evangelical 
Churches in Libirm. He was otten 
soheited, but never joined any other 
church. He says there is a wide 
door of usefulness there for laborers. 
He does not come under the direc- 
tion of the Colonization Society, 
but on his own * hook,” yet highly 
recommended by the principal men 
in that country. 

Brother Wier wan's to raise one 
thousand dollars to build a church 
at the new colony of Cape Mount. 
He has already about one-fourth of 
the means. He asks no money to 
sustain him; he says he can be 
bountifully sustained there. He 
wants to build a Cumberland Presby- 
| terian Church, and l«bor under the 
| direction of our people. 
| We have carelully examined his 
documents, and hesitate not to re- 
, commend him, first to our Board of 
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Missions, as a suitable one to begin 
the work of foreign missions in that 
interesting field. He says there are 
arriving yearly persons from the 
States who have Leeuw members of 
our church iw this country, ard 
many Others who prefer our church, 
b. ing raised up Lei der Our mithistfa- 
All these will gladly poiu in 
to sustain our denomination. The 
cheapness of building materials aud 
workin Liberia, the great abundance 
and cheapness of all kinds of food, 
make ut easy to build churches there 
with comparatively little means. Mr. 
Wier has been succeeding well in 
worldly matters, owning a good 
farm aud having it in a good state 
of cultivation. 
is succes-lul, he intends to sell hi- 
farm aud permanently settle in Cape 
Mount, where he nas received au 
impressive call from the people. 
We would most respectfully invite 
the atieution of our Board to this 
sulject. Secondly, we most ea n- 
estly recommend our brother's cause 


tions, 


to the favorable consideration of our | 


readers. Suiely the small sum he 
wishes will soon be raired. Any 
oue Wishing to take stock im this 
enterprise can seud their contribu- 
tions to this office ana they will be 
receipted in this paper. Bro. W. 
expects to return this fall. In an- 
other place will be found an abstract 
of a speech of Mr. Wier in Spring- 
field, Llinow, a few days siuce. He 
represents the colonists and the 
whole country as in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Surely Ethnopia 
is stretching out her arms tor help. 


But if this enterprise |, 
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try, of which so much has been said, 
I may have,several reasons for come 
plaining when called upon to speak 
or discourse upon tl; lor there are 
good men, | have no doubt, who 
may differ from me on the subject. 
This country, however, is my home, 
and three years expenence has cone 
vinced me it is the only heme for 
the black man. I have been in the 
North, and I have read of the vari- 
ous countries, yet I have found none 
sv suitable for us as that of Liberia. 
There the black man is a man ac 
cordipg to his several abilives. It 
has been said that Liberia is uae 
healthy, aud it may have been true 
m the first setthog of the country, 
when men did not understand the 
ucclimating fever, and used strong 
medicine, aud did not take proper 
core of the sick—crowding too many 
into one room—theretore could pot 
be pleasan ly situated. This, doubt- 
less, was the maim cause of the 
death of many. We have yet one 
failing in this respect, that is, to 
have physicians receive pay inde- 
pendent of the sick. We who are 
acquainted with human nature and 
| busimess of this sort, know that its 
practical results will be neglect, &c. 
We are, however, happy to say, that 
we are now much better prepared 
|to manage the fever than we were 
then. We have dispeused with the 
use of so much strong medicme; 
_we find it best im this disease to use 
| good London ale, with native teas, 
jand cold water baths. This, with 
good nursing, and hght diet tor lood, 
moderately seasoned, has proven to 
‘be the best way of managing the 


[The following is a sketch of a fever. The fact is developing nvelf, 


lecture delivered in Springfield, Ill., | 


hy Rev. Edaun Wier, a citizen of 
the Republic of Liberia. ] 
GENTLEMEN aND Lapies: Bretu 


i 
| vecomes; and we must say that it 
jis a healthy country, and with pro- 
| per care nove need be sick there 


thot the more the country is cleaned 
‘oat and cultivated, the hea thier it 


KEN IN 1 HE LuRD:—I feela delicacy | more than m the United States of 
im saying avy thing about this coun- | America. The ques.ion is aleg 
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asked, why is it you have not ships 
running regularly to Anprerica, also 
steamboats, cars, railroads, &e., as 
we have here? Sus, what have you 
done for this canse to elevate it? 
Or are you seeking fau'ts? Do not 
all know that we are in our infancy, 
and ase milk and not strong meats. | 
Let us have age and means, and 
with our men we will soon begin to 
use strong meats as well as you. It 
is known by all, that our country is 
now prosperous, and the rich pro- 
ductions of our land are laid open 
to the eyes of the world; bi@t no 
country can arise from a benighted 
land without the light of Divine 


revelation and Christian civilization. 
I can easily prove that Africa is 
overshadowed with darkness, and 
gross darkuess covering many of 
our people, by facts that I have seen. 


Natiwes take their own relatives 
after they die and dry the corpse 
over the fire for three or four weeks, 
until they become dry as a bone, 
and then wrap them in cloth and 
sing and play over them four or five 
days—drinking rum, firing guns, 
&c , after which they bury them in 
a house where they are accustomed 
to go to transact this bu-iness, (or 
as they say, the Pallower. house ) as 
our court house. And again, thes 
will, when displeased with the sea- | 
son, go into the woods to hunt him 
who thunders and lightnings, to put 
him te death. They cali him a Gre- 
grary man—occupying the place of | 
the astrologers and sooth-sayers in 
the days of Daniel, or as in the day 
of our Saviour—a_ fortune-teller. | 
They positively believe him a man, | 
who controls the clouds and the 
rain. These facts appeal! to every 


man that they need the Bible, and» 


is it not evident to all acquainted 
with the Word of God and past his- 
tory, that the good of the land can 
never be realized without the Bid/e. 


Te say nothing of the aioral condi- | 
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tion of the African race, with light 
and R.ble knowledge, look at the 
peculinr advantage that you and | 
would be favored with, The sugar 
and coffee. palm oil and rice, ivory 
and camwood, &e., of cur land will, 
with the product of cotton, make it 
a great source of wealth. Without 
Christianity these things will sink 
from our vision; so let us do all that 
we can to enlighten this people. Is 
it not desired that ali men shall en- 
joy the blessings of the glorious 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ? Let us then go to 
work; for the field is white already 
to the harvest. Do you not feel for 
our race? Our Savieur hath said, 
« Go ye into ali the world aud presch 
the gospel to every creature,” &e. 
What hope have we for the civiliza- 
tion of Africa? Can it be accom- 
plished by transient missionary sta- 
ticus?) We think not :—bow then ? 
By the citizens of the Republic of 
Liberia. As proof, when we plant 
ourselves there it is to become citi- 
zens for life, and we go to work 
accordingly. We mingle withthem 
as citizens and they mingle with us. 
They regard us as their lost chi dren 
returning back home. We regard 
it as the land of our fathers, and the 
people as a part of the same famils ; 
consequently we have access to 


them that cannot be had by any 


other people. They willingly receiwe 
our instruction, and send their ehil- 
dren to our schools, and wish us to 
come and preach to them. With 
these facts before our eyes, can you 
not sympathise with us? And not 
ouly sympathise, but lend us your 
aid. O, kind Americans! will you 
not help us in the hour of great 
need? for darkness covers thal peo- 
ple. O! that we there may scon 
have similar advantage in a religious 
point of view that you now enjoy. 
‘i his is cur fervent prayer. Parewell. 

-Epmun Wiss. .- 
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Oration on the Duty of a 


Tue purty oF a RISING CURISTIAN STATE 
To ae rO THE WoR D'S WELL 
BEING AND CIVILIZATION, AND THE M&AN® 
BY WH.CH IT MAY PERFORM THE SAME: 
The Annival Oration, delivered before 
the Common Council and citizens of 
Monrovia, July 26, 1855—being the day 
of National Independence. By the Rev. 
Alex. Crummell, B. A., Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In a note to an edition of this discourse 
printed in Boston, it is stated that ‘the 
author is, so far as we know, a person of 
unmixed African blood, well known to the 
colored people of New York and Borton. 
He first visited England, to obtain the 
means of erecting a house of worship for 
a Protestant Episcopal congregation of 
colored people in New York, of which he 
had the pastoral care. Having aecom- 
plished this, he accepted the offer of a 
University education in England, at the 
expense of English friends. In England 
he became acquainted with Preside. t Ro- 
b-ris and others, from whom he obtained 
such information of Liberia as determined 
him to make that country his permaneut 
residence, After graduating, therefore, he 
accepted an appointment as a missionary 
«f the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, and repaired directly from 
England to his station at Monrovia, where 
he hvs since resided.” 

This production is one of real and great 
merit, and admirably adapted to awaken 
the minds of the Liberians to a sense of 
their high responsibilities. He first shows 
in chaste but eioquent language, ‘the 
obligation of nations to contribute to the 
world’s well being; and that, as an humble 
member of the great sisterhood of nations, 
this obligation rests upon Liberia;’’ and 
then proceeds to show how the people of 
that young state shall answer the cail of this 
duty. Of mental cultivation, Mr, Cram- 
mell says: 


| class in the state. 


Rising Christian State. 


** But in exhibiting the main modes and 
measures whereby we my fulfil our na- 
tional obligation to the human race, lL 
would urge and insist, primarily, and as 
of the vastest importance, that we must cul- 
tuvate to the highest bent, to the nicest color- 
ing of honor,—we must* cultivace men! 
this mode of expression may, perchance, 
appear singular; but there 1s, in reality, 
nothing extravagant in it. * Cultivate 
men!’ It is a correct exoression, and a 
realthing. Men cultivate fields: they cul- 
trvate cattle, and trees, and birds, and fish; 
so, too, they can cultivate men. 

“The old Romans understood some- 
thing about this; with an iron hand the 
Sper aus tried their skill at it; so, too, 
sull more and more wisely, the English in 
modern times; and some few other na- 
Honalices But as for the world's history 
in veverol, alas! how few know anyuuing 
ab utiraming and fashioning men! Among 
the vost autiiens of human beings on earth, 
and of all us divers nations, what a mini- 
mum of men! Vast hordes ot mae in- 
havitants there are, in this country and in 
that; but that largeness of suul that 
quick, Clad recognition of noble principles 
—ihat love and reverence of fixed and 
eterna! truih—that eager desire ter the 
work of lite, which mark and characterize 
men—Tkoe MEN; ‘n how many of the 
humen trame and form, in any laid, can 
you discover them?”? ® bed 

** And what a word of depth, of power, 
of vast import, of bread significance, of 
protoundest meaning, and «f far-iouching 
influence, ws this!—a word which enters 
tanto the sraming of little children, the for- 
mation of men’s characters, he develop- 


| ment of women’s virtue and moral Leauty, 


the determining the power of luws, and 
the founding of states and empires! 

‘And if the word has such deep and 
mighty import, so likewise the work whieh 
it impics and places before us; a work 
which requires all sorts of insteunen’s and 
all kinds of agencies. For to cultivate 
men and manhood 18 no ensy task, and 
can be done by no simple, trivial means, 
ner yet by any special order or peculiar 
Men look here to the 
we cher, the missionary, the school. 
teacher, to cultivate and «rain up the fu. 
ture manhood of the country; aud great, I 
know, is the responsibility which reste 
upon them, But the cultivation of the 
manhood of a nation .com:s from ail 





“en Our land is rough and poor,” said a New tnglander; “ we can raise but Tite produce, und sq 
we build school huu:es aud churches, gud Ralse wen.” 
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sources in the commonwealth, and flows 
in upon the souls of its citizens trom all 
its streams of infiuence:—from the Exe- 
eutive, the prime head of authority, re 
pressing passion, giving its wonted autho- 
rity to eool, calm reason, illustrating im 
his life the quiewv ess, the order the pa- 
triotism, and the character, which it ts hos 
duty to promote; from the Jcvers on the 
bench; forgetful of persons, and passing, 
transitory circuinstance, remem! erty Ue 
awful idea of jusuce above, preserving 
their ermine unspotted from the stains ot 
spite and prejudice, of pers nality ane 
pertizanship; irom the Mercnant, whe, 
by strict integriiy, high honor, business 
capacity, ourtesy, ard promptress, in 

carnates the character of his country mn 
the eyes of the fiurenner, and gives pride 
and hope to his fellow ciuzens; trom the 
plodding, enterprising Farmer, married t 

the soil, and like a faithful spouse rejoins 
in its fruitful es»; from the Mecuasic and 
the Artizan, types of honest, patent in 
dustry, exhibiting daily thrift, skill and 
ingenuity, the honest pride of manly ev- 
ergy and the dignity of heal hful tor; 
from the Saiton snd the Triper—the 
latter penetraung the wilderness, and lie 
former ploughing the mam, yet beth ex- 
hibiting that boldness, endurance, daring, 
and cour ge which serve to fill up tue hardy 
element of a people’s character and to 
prompt its youth to ambition and adv-n 
ture; from the Teacner and the Crexey- 
MAN, the representatives of manners and 
refinement, of culiure and enlightenment, 
of high morals and pure speech; holding 
the tender hearts of little children im tien 
hands, and ‘raining the young, the mature, 
and the aged, in those lofty truths and 
those Divine principles which sanetify life 
in all its phases, and which tell upor 
eternity ! 

** ‘hese are some of the sources whence 
proceed the cultivation of the men and 
manhood ofa nation, I give butan epitome, 
for the full detnil would be tiresome. 

** But besides these agencies, we must 
also consider the cultivation itsgLF: what 
it is in quality, nature, character, and 
purpose. This is too large a theme for 
one day’s discussion, but some few simple 
things | may say. 
manbovud in the nation, boys and girls are 
to be our main materi! toactupon. And 
1 would say that they shou'd have every 
item of culture, every element of instruc- 
tion, all the treasures of science and Jearn- 
ing which we can possibly commaud.” 


Having insisted upon a proper physical 
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In this culuvation of 
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jos well as intellectual education, and justly 
re uked all delicacy and -ffeminacy which 
would refuse to handle the hoe or the axe, 
vr ifsim.voned to m ssionary duties would 
hesitate to build a hut or to @o0k a meal 
of victuals, he proceeds to vindicate scholar- 
sip from the reproach of indulence and 
inefliciency. 

** Por never, in all the world’s broad 
history, has such iH desert fillen apen 
learni:g throagh the character of those 
who, in wery deed, were true scholars, 
whether fe m the schools self made 
men For all the vreat 
founders of states, the rulers of immoral 
fume, the mea who have toaugurated let- 
ters, and learning, and science in common- 
wealths and empires, the great authors, re- 
newned teachers and philosophers, and im- 
moral philanthropists; yea, all the names 
of might and power in histery, with the 
rares', Scurcest exceptions, have been rank- 
ed in the lofty scroll of scholars, * For,’ 
says Lord Bicon, ‘for the conceit that 
learning should dispose men to leisure and 
privateness, and make men slothful, it 
were a strange thing if that which accus- 
tometh the mind to perpetual motion and 
agitation should induce siothfulness, whe: e- 
as, contrariwise, it may be truly affirmed, 
that ne kind of men love business for itself 
but those that are learned; for other per- 
sons love it for profit, as a hireling that 
loves work for the wages or for honor, 

* * or because it putteth them in mind 
of ther fortune, &c. &c. Only learned 
menu luve business as an action secording 
to nawe, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise 18 to health of body, taking 
; leasure in the action nself and not in the 
purchase; so that of all men they are the 
most indefatigable, if it be towards any 
business which can held or detain their 
mind.’ *?® 


We present one other passage from this 


venerais, the 


excellent discourse: 


“To the query put, ‘ How can weasa 
nvion bless mankind, and contribute to 
their well being and civilization?’ I an- 
swer, thatour farmers, by their toi and 
energy, can ‘essen the needs of distant 
men, break down the barbarism of unre- 
quited toil, and give cheer, by their pro- 
duction, to foreign lands. 

“The annual demand for sugar, for 
coffee, for cotton, has never yet been fully 

| met in any of their great markets With- 
in a few recent years, the East Indies, 





* Lerd Bacou :—* Advancement of Learning,” b. 1, 
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Algiers, Egypt, and the Fantees, below us 
on this coast, have been increasing the 
quantity of cotton sent to England, while 
there has been no sensible diminution of 
the large masses shipped from America; 
and yet to the ‘ Board of Commerce’ in 
Marchester there are few, if any, ques- 
tions more puzzling than this—ihat 1s, 
‘Whence they can secure new and larger 
supplies?’ 

** It isthe same with sugar: Cuba, India, 
Singapore, do not furnish a sufficient sup- 
ply, and Louisiana is falling off. And 
you all know chat there is a market every 
where for our coffee so soon as we are 
ready to meet the ‘emand. And thus we 
see the ability God bas given us to seve 
men in the broad field of the civilized 
world vbefure us, and we should meet tha: 
duty at the earliest day that thrift and en- 
terprise will enable us. 

* Another duty germane to this devolves 
upon us. There are plants, barks, dyes, 
and wood, ali around us, and sull more 
in the interior, which the commercial and 
scientific world needs and asks for. The 
further we push ito the interior the more 
abundant and the more valuable do tiexe 
gifts of nature become. Moreover, the 
learned and the Christian world want new, 
at once, if God so permits it, the solution 
of the great inner mysteries of this conu- 
nent. To this end expeditions on all sides 
are investing the continent. Now we heur 
of one in the east, on the White Nile; then 
of another, through Nubia, across the 
desert, to Lake Tschad. Now they run 
up the Quorre, or some other branch of 
the Niger; and again we hear of one from 
the Cape, by land, across to Zanzibar. 

‘Are we to have nothing to do in this 
great scrutiny? Look at the map of Af- 
rica! See how all along this coast, from 
Goree downwards, travelers have furnish- 
ed the geographical world with such an 
amount of information that it has been en- 
abled to dot the map of Africa wih the 
towns, and villages, and rive:s, and mark- 
ed localities of neighborhoods some hun- 
dreds of miles interiorwards; but tke our 
vicinage, with Monrovia for a cenire, and | 
you can make a semi-circle, its back cir 
cumference the Kong Mountains, its ends | 
touching the coast, of nearly a:l which | 
the scientific world knows nothing! 

“fam aware of our slender resources | 
and our thiniy-scattered population, and | 


| no wise man expects an infant to do a 
giant’s work. But we can do something. 
et us systematically, year by year, push 
more and more into the country, if be 
but tea, or even five miles a year; open 
gradually a highway into the interior;* 
lovk out the goodly land beyond us, * well 
watered everywhere as the garden of the 
Lord,’ and appropriate it; press onward a 
highway for the tribes far back, nigh the 
meuntains, to’ come unmolested hither- 
ward by open roads; and so by and bye 
we may get large herds of cat:le from the 
interior, and instead of sending some sixty 
thousand or one hundred thousand dollars 
out of the Republic for the single article 
of meais, we may have ‘ our oxen around 
us strong to labor,’ and ‘our sheep may 
bring forth thousands and tens of thousands 
in our streets.’ 

‘Of course, we cou:d not do such a 
work as this in a brief period, but we 
could agree upon a system. and system 
seems the main thing in all great projects; 
and such a system would give our mer- 
chants plentevus Hipes fiom the interior 
for shipment; vast quantities of om, which 
would be their own, without foreign com- 
petition, as on the coast; new discoveries 
of wooos and pyves, and especmlly it 
would lead to the seuling of civilized men 
in the interior, and the wide cultivation of 
greit staples; and all the while important 
revelations would come through us to the 
world, as we pressed further into the heart 
of the continent, of the tribes near the 
mountains of the Kong, if not, indeed, of 
the dwellers at the sources and alung the 
valleys of the Niger. 

“ A d in thia way we should be meet- 
ing the demands of science, aiding in the 
work of civiiization, extending Christan. 
ty, and doing our work asa Christian State, 

** But there are two great works which 
are our spe-:ial duty and mission, and 
which we should never lose sight of : 

« First. We should be opening a high- 
way fur the Gospel of Christ Jesus into 
the far interior, and thereby compeung 
with the missionaries of England and 
America in the gracious rivalry as.to who 


| shail first reach the needy tribes living 


under the shadow of the Kong Mountains, 
and make more musical than ever, by the 
voice of salvation, the sweetly flowing 
streams from those mountains, which are, 
doubtless, the tiny gources of the Niger. 





* This subject of roads is one of the most important that can be pondere | and acted upon by the 
people ot Liberia. Our independence of the foreign market, the cessation of our semi anwual and 
exhausting wars, the pre.notion of industiial habos among the natives. the opening of larger farms 
among ourselves, the wide promotion of civilization, and the extension of the Gospel in the interior, 


ase all counecied wilh roud making. 
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“* Next, a matter of highest import: By 
these internal ventures we should be 
achieving the commercial independence of 
Liberia, or at least giving it mastery and 
might ”’ bd ° 

«Gentlemen, we are all descendants of 
Africa, and hence we claim a special in- 
terest in and a peculiar right to, her fruits, 
her offerings, and her gifts. But after all, 
how very limited is our participation 
therein! I hear, gentlemen, of ivory, and 
oil, and dyes, and precious woods, and 
gold flowing from all parts of this western 
coast to foreign lands, to enrich their 
princely merchants, and to build up their 
great houses. We all see here that fine 
line of steamers, which, according to her 
want, shows that England knows how to 
appropriate with skill and effect the re- 
sources of foreign lands to her own good; 
and we hear, likewise, of projected ‘Ebony 
lines,’ for the increase of joreign wealth 
and joxury. And to all this | have no 
objection whatever, because it is the legit- 
imate and the healthful process and result 
of commerce. 

** Gentlemen, it may be that such a one 
as I—a man more busied with books and 
papers, and sermons, than with ledgers, 
accounts, and prices current—shvuld not 
venture to speak upon these matters. But 
I must say, neverthele-s, that [I should 
like to see some of these great houses here; 
and to recognize, as some of these princely 
merchants, the merchants of our own town 
and country, citizens of this Republic! I 
am not satisfied—I tell you the truth— 
that the wealth of this, our Africa, should 
muke other men wealthy and not ourselves 
It troubles me in the night, and in the day 
it vexes me, that of ull ‘(he moneys poured 
out here for fish, and meats, and shoes, 
and merchandize, so litle stays at our 
own water-side. 

**The policy which shall modify this 
state of things is not, I know, to be de- 
manded aliogether of the merchants. ‘'he 
whole country, by management and levis- 
lation, is to aid in bringing about this 
result, wtih 

_* And now, before I close, allow me 
briefly to say, that, as a new Christ an 


state, there is one morat good we can do 
the world: we can strive after a lofty style of 
government, and the lusiration of law and 
order. 

“T see the seeming vanity of such an 
aspiration. But I have neither time nor 
inclination to bestow thought upon what 
merely seems to be presumptuous, when I 
have a real truth and a possible reality to 
sugyest. 

** The world needs a higher type of true 
nationality than it now has: why should 
not we furnish it? I know the wont to 
regard precedent in fashioning and com- 
pacting the fabric of government, Aud it 
is, to a great degree, a wise tendency, for 
it is a perilous sea on which to embark, 
that of nativnality; and all along its course 
one sees strewn, everywhere, the wrecks 
ofnations. And, therefore, an infant state 
needs, and sheuid seek light as 

* It goes sounding 
On its dim and perilous way.” 
And this light comes, to a great degree, 
from the past—the light of national ex- 
per ence. Hence we must read history, 
and the philosophy of history, and laws, 
and the genius and spirit of laws, But are 
we ever to be bound by these? Are they 
ever to hold the spirit, and the brain, and 
the healthfu! instincts of cultivated and 
civilized humanity, in this day of the 
world’s high advi ncement—hold them ever 
in check and close restraint? Must we, in 
order to be a nation, imitate all the crudi- 
ves and blunders which statesmanship has 
gravely handed down in histery as: rule 
and authority? I[ trust not; for no thought- 
ful man can look into the history of stuies 
without perceiving many national forms 
and estavlished customs which even now 
have mastery, but which are nothing more 
ror less than empty gewgaws. id * 

** Why should we haste, with foolish, 
blind zeal, to pick up the chaff, and rust, 
and offal, which wise nations are throw- 
ing away? Why not seize upon their 
cautious, prudent eclecticism, pow, in our 
masculine youth, instead of goimg the 
round of a stale, perhaps a foul, experi- 
ence? Why not make ourseLves a pre- 
cedent?”’ ® ® e 


Latest frem Liberia. 


Lerrers from the Rev. John Seys and 
others in Liberia, bearing date tu the 15th 
of August, have been received at the office 
of the Society. Nol one word is said of a 
Samine, and we must therejore conclude that 
none exists, certainly none very severe. 


Mr. Seys had been fer a few weeks in | 


Monrovia, attending to the general interests 
of the Society while Mr. Dennis, the agent 
at that place, was on a visit to Bassa, 
Sinou, and Cape Palmas, to attend to the 
landing of large Receptacles and emigrants, © 
. He says: 


**] hear frequently frem Mr. Paxten, 
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whom I have appointed our agent at Ca- 
reysburgh. Every thing is going on pros- 
perously. How could I break up and 
abandon what had so fully met the ex- 
pectatione and views, the hopes and 
poorer of the friends of the cause! I 

ave, however, greatly retrenched the ex- 
penses.—The agent, one cazpenter, and 
eleven laborers, (with the medical studen', 
Mr. Foster,) make up the entire comple- 
ment of men under the pwy of the Society.” 


In his letter of the 13th of August to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Seys says: 


**T could not break up the settlement 
[Careysbuigh: nor remove the people. [t 
was impossible. They were too comfort- 
ably and permanently fixed; their pros- 
pects too bright, and every thing too en- 
couraging to think of removing them.— 
where? was a question who could answer.”” 

“1 hear frequently from Mr. Paxton. 
Prospsity contirues still in every depart- 
ment of our little mountain home. The 


most ample supply of provisions sent out 
for the Terrill people, was a great blessing 
tothem, Several more of tl em had been 
attacked with fever, but in every case very 
slight, easily yielding to the medical care 
of Mr. Foster.” 


The ship was detained at Monrovia un- 
til the 31st of July. The landing of the 
sugar mill occasioned both trouble and 
delay. But with all the detention, the 
return of the Stevens to Monrovia was 
expected by the 25th of August, and she 
would probably sail for the Unived States 
by the Ist of September. Our friends 
throughout the country will see the im- 
portance of contributions to enable the 
Society not only to sustain the present 
interior seilement, but to multiply rapidly 
the number of similar communities. 





Facts in regard to . 

A MEMORIAL ADDRESSED TO THE CITI 
COLONIZATION SOCI 

Tuis is a pamphlet of 23 pages, pre- 
pared with much care and ability, at the 
request of the Society, by the Rev J. 8S. 
Bacon, D. D., late President of Columbia 
College, and who has devoted himself for 
the two last years to the service of the 
American Colonization Society in the 


South-Western States. It comprises a 


great amount of valuable information in | 
regard to Liberia, and many sound reasons 


well adapted to encourage the favor of in- | 


dividuals and States towards the Coloni- 
zation Society, and our free peop'e of color 
to emigrate to that Republic. We notice 
some not very material errors, but in a 
document so full and comprehensive these 
could hardly have been wholly avoided, 
without immediate reference to original 
sources of information in the office of the 
Society; and the genera! views and state- 


African Colonization. 

ZENS OF LOUISIANA BY THE LOUISIANA 
cTY! NEW ORLEANS. 
ments of this memorial, well arranged and 
expressed, can:ot fail deeply to impress 
the public mind. We trust this memorial 
may receive the favorable consideration 
of the Legislature of Louisiana. The 
| following is the list of officers of the Loui- 
siana State Colonization Sucirty: 


Rt. Rev Leowtpas Poik, D. D. LL. D., 

President. 

‘J. A. Maybin, Thos. A. Adams, Thos. 
A Clarke, Jas. Saul,—Vice Presidents. 

Logan McKnight, Correspond’y Secretary. 

R_ H. Browne, Recording Secretary. 

Moses T. Rice, Treasurer 

Moses Greenwood, John Kemp, Elijah 
Peale, John E. Caldwell. T. K. Price, 
J. Greenleaf, J. B. Gribble, Geonge O, 
Sweet, J. W. Stanton, Thos. 1. Dix, 
James H. Low,—Directors. 





Intell: gence 


Lipertra.—Gerard Ralston, Esq., has 
been appointed as Consu!-General of the 
Republic of Liberia at Lendon, and has 
been officially received in that capacity by 


the proper English authority. Mr. Rals- 
ton hes authority to negotiate treaties with 
the retens ef Europe and America, who 
have minutes residing at the Court of St. 
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James. It is the policy of Liberia to have | 
as many acknowledgments of her inde-} 
endence as possible. Great Britain, 
me Prussia, Belgium, and Brazil, and | 
the Hanseatic towns of Lubec, Ham vurg, | 
and Bremen, have freely and promptly 

recognized her nationality. 


Lecacies.—The late Rev. M. B. Bull, 
Brooklyn, has left the following legacies: 
Missionary Society of the Metho- 

dist E. Church, - $4,000 
American Bible Society, 2,000 
Methodist E. Church, Sand street, 500 
N. Y. East Conference M. E. Ch., 250 
Conf. Mutual Assistance Society, 250 
Ladies’ Home Mission, N. York, 500 | 
American Colonization Society, - 500 
Graham Institute, Brooklyn, 500 


The Missionary Society of the Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church and the American | 


Bible Suciety are residuary legatees. 


More Virciwta Staves Emancipatep. 


Wa. H. Smarr. of Warren Co., Mis- 
sissippi, manumited in the Probate Court, 
by Attorneys Jolliffe and Gichell, Ellen 
Smart, a mulatto woman, aged 23, and 
her son, aged 2 years. 


} 


Geo. W. Wesrsroox, of Lafourche 
Parish, La., liberated Catherine, a mul- 
atto woman, aged 43 years. Mr. W. 
came to this city for the purpose of giving 
Catherine her freedom.—Cin. Gazeite, 4u- 
gust 13. 

A Clergyman from Missouri expresses 
the opinion that the institution of slavery 
is not so deeply imbedded in the minds of 
the people of that State as has been sup- 


| posed. 


Tue late Mr. Clapp, of this city, be- 
queathed $500 to the Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, of Ohio. This institution is for the 
colored people, and this is the first bequest. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


—Isanc N. Robertson, of Charloite county, | 


Va., who died a few days since, emanci- 
pated ail his negroes, numbering 100. He 
also divided his remaining property among 


them, for their remeval to Liberia or a | 


Free State. This is the third case of 
wholesale emancipation in that State that 
has been announce d within two months. 
In one instance 92 were set free, and in 
the other, 75. 


| Te new Constitution of lowa has been 
| adopted, but we understand negro suffrage 
| is excluded by a large majority. 


| Tye sub-marine telegraph from Europe 

to Africa was successfully laid on the 9th, 
| between Bona and Cape Tenlada; distance 
145 miles. It was submerged more than 


|| two miles in depth a part of the distance. 





Decease ef early and distinguished Friends of the Am. Col. Society. 


Tue Rey. Da. Winans was among the 
most able and eloyuent ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and his loss 
wil. be felt profoundly throughout Missis- 
sippi and the adjoining Suites, To his 
intelligent and earnest defence of the -rin- 
ci; les of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, fur more than a quarter of a century, 
is this Society indebted for much of its 
influence and many generous contributions 
from individuals and societies in the South 
Western Stares. Confidence in the bene- 
vo ent purposes of God towards the des- ' 
cendants of Africa in the United States, 
and that they were to be his chosen agents 
in conveying to that dark quarter of the. 
word civilization and Christianity, in- 
spired him with a zeal in the cause of Li-| 


beria which occasional misfortunes and 

reverses incident to planting of new settle- 
| ments on the remote shore of an uncivilized 
‘country could net shake. The great idea 
| of bringing Africa inte communion with 
Christendom, of making her children par- 
| takers of the inestimable and imperishable 

blessings of the Gospel, gave him invinci- 

ble courage in his efforts for African Colo- 
“nization, and so possessed his mind and 
| warmed his heart that his addresses for 
the cause had a force and persuasiveness 
| not to be resisted He now rests from his 
| labors, but his words will be remembered 
| and his works follow him. 


Dearn or Rev. Witttam Winans, D. 
D.—The New Orleans Advocate of the 5th, 
contains a notice of the death, at the age 
of 69 years, of the Rev. Dr. Winans, one 
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of the most prominent ministers of the |! 
Methodist E.Church, South. Dr. Winans | 
died in Wilkinson county, Miss., on the | 
evening of Avgust3]_ He was a native of 
Pennsylvania. In his sixteenth year he, 
with his widowed mother, removed to Cler- 
mont county, Ohio. He became a member 
of the M. E. Church in 1807 ; in 1808 was 
licensed to preach, and continued a min- 
ister of the Gospel for forty-nine years. 
In 1810 he removed to the Territory of 
Mississippi, and his field of labor em- 
braced Alabama, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, as they now stand onthe map. At 
that time there were but ten itinerant 
Methodist ministers, and five hundred and 
nine members in that district ; now there 
are over three hundred itinerant preachers 
and about eighty thousand members within 
the same bounds. 

His early opportunities for education 
were very limited, but he soon overcame 
those early difficulties, and in riper life 
had few superiors #s a scholar. Hibs li- 
brary is said to be one of the best in the 
country.— He received the degree of D D., 
first ‘rom Baton Rouge College, and after- 
ward from Randolph, Macon, The Advo- 
cate says :— 

As a divine, Dr. Winans ended where || 
he began—in the Bible. Very directly 
from i he drew, in what he wrote or | 

reached or practised. While that was 

bis centre, he had mastered a wide and | 
choice circle of biblical literature. His || 
volume of ** Discourses,”’ on fundamenta! 
subjects, isan enduring monument. His 

fugitive publications are numerous and 

deserve to be gathered up in permanent | 
form. tie wasastudent, nocwithstanding | 
his Jong rides and absences from home in | 
prosecuting the ministry. He wrote cere- | 
fully and much. His autobiography is | 
cai, to be nearly complete. 


| Church. 


Tus Rev. Wu. McKexny.—We can | 
never forget the early and faithful labors | 
of this generous and noble-hearted servant | 
of our Lord and Saviour in the enterprise | 
of this Society. In the memories of thou- 
sands in Maryland and Virginia still live | 
his impressive and eloquent } leas for Af- 
rica and her children. His addresses 
during the several years in which he de- 
voted himself to the cause of this Society, | 
were seldom equalled, for his abilities as 
an orator were of a very high order, and | 
his heast glowed with benevolence, and j 

! 


like his hand, was open as day to ‘* melt- 
ing charity.”’ It is impossible to estimate 


| the good he accomplished, and the seed 


which he planted is still ripening for the 
harvest. We ere gratified to give extracts 
from the obituary notice, from the pen of 
the Rev. [. R. Finley, which appears in 
the Richmond Christian Advocate of Sept. 
17th. It is stated that the loss of the 
diary, papers, and other memoria!s of this 
excellent man, during the prevalence of 
the pestilence at Norfolk and Portsmouth 
in 1855. has rendered it impossible to fur- 
nish such a memorial of our departed 
friend as could be desired. 

It is stated that a cold taken at the fu- 
neral of a sailor, duringa heavy rain, pro- 
duced asthma, from which he suffered 
severely, and when it left him in February 
last, his nervous system became utterly 


| prestrated, 


** William MecKenny, son of Wil'iam 
and Anna McKenny, was born in Somer- 
set county, Maryland, on the 23d of April, 
1790. 

** He was married twice: the first time, 
on the 29th of March, 1810, to Miss Chioe 
Ann, only daughter of N. Lingun, Esq., 
of Georgetown, D. C., and became om 
father of twelve children, three of whom 
survive him; the second, in Februnry, 1352, 
to Miss A. M. MeL, Ragsdale, who siill 
lives. * = d 

‘*Mr. MecKenny embraced religiow in 
1804, in his fourteenth year, and connect- 
ed himself with the Methodist Episcopal 
He was licensed as a local 
preacher in that church some five years 
afterwards. * * «My acquaintance 
with him,’ says the Rev. A. R. Bernard, 
ot Suffolk, Va., ‘commenced avout 1824, 


|| when he was a very zealous and eloquent 


minister, preaching with great acceptabili- 
ty and usefulness, both in Suffolk ard 
Smithfield. *  * In 1827 and 1828, 
we were much together during a gracious 
revival of religion which extended through- 
out this section of country. Brother Mc- 
Kenny labored with much success. Many 


| still remember and speak of sermons 


preached by him at camp-meetings, and 


on other occasions, during the above men- 


tioned revival. I have heard him preach 
some as great sermons as | have ever 
heard from any man, and with others have 
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thought, What a pity that he cannot be » with God—that he had the valley to pass, 


wholly devoted to the work of the min- 
istry- 

** Between this time and the year 1841, 
Mr. McKenny was actively engaged for 
the most part as an agent of the Virginia 
Bible Society, and of the Mary!and Colo 
nization Society; offices which he filled 
with disti: guished ability and with emi. 
nent success, In 1841, he was apnoinred 
by President Tyler a chaplain in the Uni- 
ted States Navy, which post he held up to 
the time of his death, a period of some 
sixteen years, making Portsmouth and 
Norfolk his home save while at sea. * * 

*** For the lust three months,’ says his 
widow, writing to Dr. McKenny, * his 
mind and thoughts were wholly (except 
when on his children) on a future state of 
existence He told me, He had received 
more light, and was better qualified to 
preach than ever before, if he had strength; 
for he had received strong satisfactory 
Divine light, which had cleared mysteries 
—that he had lived on it—that he experi- 
enced no conflict whatever—that he would 
enter the eternal abodes of rest and live 


but the God of all grace was his support; 
and thus he talked from day to day until 
his voice grew fee'le in death.’ ‘ His 
end,’ adds the same lady, ‘ was peaceful, 
quiet, as an infant fal'ing asleep;—lke 
the last flutter of a dying bird, one mo- 
ment, and he was gone, without a groan 
or s'ruggle—his last expression, Lord 
Jesus Christ i 

*«  * * Warm-hearted and generous 
in his emotions, he was beloved in the 
domestic and secial circle—his memory 
will long be cherished by those who loved 
and knew him best. 


* To relieve the wretched was his pride; 

And e’en his tailings leaned to virtue’s side; 

But, in bis duty prompt to every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed, and felt for all; 

And as a bira each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 
1. R. Foner. 


Portsmouth, Va., August, 1857. 





Death of J. W. |.ugenbeel, M. D., 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tuis sad event, though not unexpected, 
finds us unprepared to meet without deep 
emotion the heavy affliction which it briags 
to a wide circle of friends and to this So- 
ciety. The hand of death has stricken 
down one of the best of men and best of 
christians, and this Society mourns the 
departure of an efficient officer, true to its 
principles, warm and unwavering in his 
attachment to its interests. 
for several years in Liberia, skilfull, and 
faithful invariably to the trust reposed in 
him, his great medical services were ac- 
knowledged with gratitude by the people 
of Liberia and by this Society. Impaired 
health compelled him to return to the 
United States, but his heart was the same, 
and his chosen labors thenceforth for the 
benefit of Africa and her children; he re- 
turned to Africa, and engaged anew and 
for years in his labors for the community 
of Liberia. He thought his constitution 


wes impaired by his exertions and expo- 


As Physician | 


sures in Africa, but never regretted for one 
moment the sacrifices he had made in the 
cause of humanity. Naturally distinguish- 
ed by a calm, cheerful, amiable disposition, 
modest and retiring in manners, sincere in 
purpose and expressions, his whole char- 
acter was sanctified and ennobled by the 
spirit of the Gospel, and as he drew near 
to the everlasting shore he could say with- 
out perturbation, This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our Faith. 
His profound humility was the effect of a 


| clear view of the evil of sin, and the purity 


and glory of the Divine character. The 
eternal world was familiar to his thoughts; 
in spirit he had long communed with the 
society of just men made perfect, and 


‘doubtless the darkness of his last hour 


was enlightened by rays from the ineffable 
glory in which they dwell. No doubt 
cast a shadow on his mind in his final 
moments, and his end was full of peace. 

Dr. Lugenbeel was in the 39th year of 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society ; 
From the 20th of August to the 20th of Sept., 1857. 


MAINE. 
[Error corrected. We erred in 
our acknowledgments from 
Maine in the August and Sep- 
tember numbers, by reckoning 
certain sums, amounting to 
460,twice. Theamount from 
amine during these months 
was not $1,100.66, but only 
$640.33.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Portsmouth—By Captain George 
Barker:—Rev. C. Burrough, 
$5. Concord—Mrs. Mary G. 
Stickney, toward life member- 
ship, $5. Meriden—Rev. Mr. 
Blanchard, 50 cts., Dea. Dan’! 
Morrill, $2, 8S. D. Duncan, C. 
S. Richards, each $1; Cash, 
25 cents. Hanover—N. Lord, 
O. P. Hubbard, D. J. Noyes, 
J.N Putnam, each $1; Clem- 
ent Long. $3; J. W. Patterson, 
$2. Lyme—Gen. David Cul- 
ver, to constitute himself a life 
member,$30; Mrs.LucyCamp- 
bell, F. F. Dodge, A. Smaliey, 
Dea. &. Storr, each $2; Miss 
Eunice Franklin, $2.50, Hon, 
D.C. Churchill, D. C. Church- 
ill, jr., each $5; Rev. Enos 
Morrill, Kev. (. Tenney, T. 
C. Gilbert, S. S. Grant, Mrs. 
Steele, A. Southard, Mrs. M. 
C. Smith, Samuel Farnsworth, 
T. Perkins, each $1; Cash, 25 
cents, Petham—Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson, $6........0.2.-. 89 50 
Laconia—Church collection..... 10 00 
99 50 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Newburyport— From Ladies’ Col- 
onization Society, $58—$30 of 
which was contributed by Na- 
thaniel Smith, Esq., to consti- 
tute his nephew, « harles Au- 
gustus Smith, a lite member of 
the A. C S—by Mrs. Harriet 
Sanborn, treasurer......2+--. 58 00 

Lowell—Wwm. A. Burke, toward 
life membership for Annie Al- 
evid Burke, $20; Sam!. Bur- 
bank, Mrs. Sarah H. Whipple, 
each $5; S. W. Stickney, $3; 
J. F. Rogers, $2, D. H. Chan, 
H. Wright, each $1—by Capt. 


to constitute himself a life mem- 


BEF. cov ccedccedecespoveedes 


25 00 


RHODE ISLAND. 
By Rev. John Orcutt: 


Newport— Miss Elizaveth Easton, 


$30, to constitute herself a life 
member of the A. C. S.; Mrs. 
Rev. Dr. Thayer, Miss Eliza 
Hazard, each $10; Mrs. C. F. 
Wickham, Dr. Mercer, Clem- 
ent C. Moore, J. C. Van Rens- 
selear, W. C. Cozzens, Sam’! 
Engs, each $5, to cons:itute the 
Rev. A G. Mercer a life mem- 
ber of the A. C.8.; Rev. Dr. 
Dumont, Benj. Pinch, Miss H. 
N. Bailey. Mrs. King, each $5; 
R. R. Hazard, $3, Mrs. Mary 
Bull, Gov Lawton, each §2; 
Mrs. H. M. Irish, J. F. Town- 
send, W. A. Clark, P. Cus- 
well, each $1.....-. 


Bristol—Mrs. Hennah Gibbs and 


Mrs, Ruth De Wolf, each $15, 
to consutute James De Wolf 
Perry, Esq., of Bristol, a life 
member of the A. C. S., as a 
testimony of their affectionate 
regards. Mrs.LydiaS.French, 
$10 in addition towards consti- 
tuting the Rev. Joseph Trap- 
nell, jr., of Keokuk, lowa, a 
hfe member of the A. C.S.; R. 
Rogers, William Fates, each 
gil; C. B. & S. John, R. 
Gardner, Mrs. Robert Rogers, 
Miss Charloue De Wolf, each 
$5; R. D. Smith, #3: Mrs. 
Rich’d Dourigh, W. B. Spoon- 
er, Mrs Sarah Peck, M. B. 
Wood, each $2; N. B. Cooke, 
M. Benneu, H. G. Pitman, 
Miss Maria De Wolf, Mrs. H. 
P. Walker, Mrs. J. M. Blake, 
Mrs. B M. Flanders, Mrs. M. 
A. VeWolt, James DeWoif 
Perry, R. S. Andrews, each 
$!; P. Bourn, W. H. Spoon- 
er, each 5O CtS...eeercceceees 


Warren—Mrs. Hannah Smith, 


$10, in full to constitute Mrs. 
William Carr a life member of 
the A. C. 8S; Mrs. William 
Carr, $5. ccccccccccccscccccs 


Providenee—Mrs. Elizabeth Wa- 


George Barketeccccsseceeees 37 < 


Wetbore'—E. 8. Keep, Eaq., 


terman, Miss Julia Bullock, 
eacn $10; Mrs Benj. Aborn, 


Earl Carpenter, each $5; Chas. 


30 00 
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E. Carpeiter, $3; J. A. Darl- 
ing, T. Curtis, each $1....... 

Central Falls—J. B. Adams, $3, 
R. b. Gage, §2 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Hartford—By Rev. John Or- 
eutt: Collection in the Rev. 
Samuel Spring’s Church, $29- 
38. Waterbusy—From First 
Congregational Church, in ad- 
dition, $7.64. Bridgeport—Mrs. 
Diantha Bunnell, $5. Stratford 
—Mrs. Mary Bunson, $5. Mid- 
dleton—Rev. J. L. Dudley, $5. 

Fairfield-Collection in First Con- 
gregational Church and Socie- 
ty ,$23.52, by Sam’! A. Nichols, 


Branford—Mrs. T. P. Gillett... 


NEW YORK. 


Groton—Collection in Presbyte- 
rian Church, $20, in part to 
constitute Mr. R. C. Reynolds 
a life member, by the Rev. A. 
Pomeroy....+++++ee+- cocecs 


OH1O. 
By John C. Stockton: 

New Philadelphia--J. C. Hance, 
John Judy, each $2; J. D. El- 
liott, P. W. Himes, H. Ander- 
man, W. M. Blake, J Patrick, 
sen., each $]; others, $2. Ash- 
land—Rev. J. Robinson, D. 
Sampsel, J. Jacobs, F. C. 
Bustnel, each $2; others, $1. 
Theria—Rev J. Blaney, $5, 
William Blaney and wife, $2; 
others, $2. Chesterville— A. 
King, $5, Dr. Lord, H. W. 
Main, W. T. Bartlett, exch 
$1;Rev. Mr. McMan, $. Card- 
ington—Rev. Lemuel ferbert, 
Mr. Whistler, each $3; Wm. 
Shunk, $2, Rev. Mr. Paul, $1; 
others, $l. Mt. Gilead—Mr. 
Brumback, $1; others, $1.. 

Norwich— From Norwich Society 
$5, by Robert Dain, Esq. 

Morning Sun—Collection re Rev. 
G. McMillan in his church, $9, 
by James Blair, Esq 

Zanesville-Solomon Sturgis ,$250, 
toward the expenses of the in- 
terior settiement...... 

Hicksviile—Hicksville Presbyte- 
rian oe Gilead Pres- 
byterian Cnurch, §5; Denmark 


|| Presbyterian Church, $1.20— 
by Rev. John M. Layman.... 16 20 


330 20 


35 00 


5 00 
268 00 NEBRASKA TER. 


Omaha—Jobn Harris,....ssse+ 5 00 


Total Contributions...... $933 24 


—— 


FOR REPOSITORY. 


Matne.— Hampden— Dea. Benja- 
min Crosby, to Oct. ’58, §3, 
by Capt. Geo. Barker 


New Hampsuire.— Cha lestown- 
George Oleutt, on account to 
January, 1857, $5. Meriden— 
Rev. E. T. Rowe, to June,’58, 
$1; S. D. Duncan, Dea. Damiel 
Morrill, to Nov.’57, each $1. 
Lyme—Asa Thurston, F. F. 
Dodge, to June, ’58, each $1. 
Hanover— A. B. Closson, to 
July,’58, $1—by Capt. Geo. 
Barker 

Vermont.— West Milton—Arthur 
Hunting, to Sept.’5e, $1, by 
G. Field Hunting. Charlotte— 
John Strong, to July 1,°59, $1. 

| Massacuuserts —Lowell—J. G. 
Carney, G. H. Carton, B. F. 
French, each, for 1857, $1; by 
Capt Geo. Barker. Granby— 
R. R. Eastman, to Jan.’61,$5. 


Pennsyivania. — Philadelphia — 
Elijah Brown, to Jan.’58, $1. 

| MaRYLanp. —-Annapolis-Rev. Jo- 
seph Nourse, to July,’57..... 

|| Vinginia.—Scotisburg—Mrs. E. 
| A. Clark, to Jan. ’58, §l.... 
|| Nortu Carotiwa.—Marion-Rev. 
Joseph N. Paxton, to Jan.’58, 


| Onto.—Bellbrpok—Danl.Holmes, 
to July 1, 57, $1. Tallmadge 
—Cyrus "Adams, to Jan. 58, 
$6 "gotete City—Dr.Wem- 
»le, to Oct. 1, 58, $1; by Rev. 

B. O. Plimpton....... 
Micuiean.— Detroit— Dr. John 
Ellis, to Oct. 1, 58, $1; B. 
Hubbard, to Oct. 1, ’58, $1; 
by Rev. B. O. Plimpton, agent. 


9 00 lowa.—Jowa City—Capt. F. M. 
Irish, to Jan. 1, °58, $1.... 


10 00 
85 54 
11 00 
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50 00 


5 00) 
2 00 


1 00 


250 00. Total Reposito: 39 00 
Total Oubisiealines . eooee 933 24 
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